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A hospital is hope and healing and getting 
well again. It is new life, new health, new 
happiness... 


This is the aim and promise of all medi- 
cine. It is the purpose of your doctor's dedi- 
cation to his work, and it is the goal of all 
who help him-—such as the people of Cyana- 
mid’s Lederle Laboratories. They. too, are 
dedicated for health. 


to the search From 


CYANAMID OF CANADA LIMITED, Montreal 2, Que. 


their research have come new pharmaceuti- 
cals such as many of the sulpha drugs, anti- 
biotics, biologicals... potent aids which help 
your doctor to keep you well or to help you 
get wellagain... 


These wonder drugs have not just happen- 
ed, like miracles. They are the result of hard 
work, of patient research, of dedicated learn- 
ing. Some of them have become household 


words in just a few years—Aureomycin* 
Achromycin* and Declomycin* are but ex- 
amples. Others will be added—such as Tem- 
posil*, the first true medical help developed 
in Canada for victims of alcohol addiction. 


This is how the people of Cyanamid are 
contributing to the improvement in health 
of those who are sick—so that, today, we 
can say “a hospital is to come home from”. 


*Reg'd Trademark, 


CYANANID 


MAKERS OCF CYANAMID AND LEDERLE MEDICAMENTS, PHARMACEUTICALS, INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES TO AiD THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN CANADA 
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Late this month four ministers of the 
federal cabinet and two representatives, 
one @ provincial minister, from each 
province will meet in Ottawa to see 
how things are going for celebrating 
Canada’s centennial in 1967. They'li 
find that things are going pretty splen- 
didly —so splendidly, in fact, that it 
now looks as though the only thing that 
can keep our birthday year from being 
the biggest celebration in our country’s 


history is if the planners — like a foot- 
ball team that’s been “up” too often 
during the season — collapse before 


their big test. 

They're certainly up now. A group 
called the Canadian Centenary Council. 
formed in May 1960 out of 124 other 
groups, has so far fielded 7,000 letters 
containing at least 1,200 different sug- 
gestions on how 1967 ought to be cele- 
brated. These suggestions have ranged 
from one that Canada spend $15,000,- 
000 to wipe out leprosy to one that the 
government start “amassing a flotilla of 
fur-laden canoes to float down our orig- 
inal highways. the mighty rivers which 
brought our explorers and missionaries 
in contact with the natives.” The sug- 
gestors have ranged from the Catholic 
Women’s League and the Independent 
Order of Foresters, who made the pro- 
posal about leprosy and who drummed 
up 3.500 letters to CCC in support of 
their idea, to Mrs. Gladys Strum, a 
former Saskatchewan MP who made 
the one about the original highways 

In between, along with a host of 
others, have come suggestions about: 
¥ exhibitions of Canadian handicrafts, 
“with an emphasis on traditional do- 
mestic skills which still have a practical 
application.” 

“ “a sociological study to examine the 
adjustment and participation patterns of 


The prime minister wants @ recreated 
Indian village, just like one in 1867. 


our different ethnic groups, past and 
present.” 

“ inviting 100 foreign students to live 
with 100 Canadian families for a year, 
attend local schools participate, 
along with 100 of the younger natives, 
in a “youth conference, plus other 
events.” 


“ “a youth festival.” 
“ “centenary homes for senior citizens.” 


a symbol to “focus attention and en- 
ce irage travel to and within Canada” 
backed up by “a competition to help 
improve Canadian travel posters.” 

“ translating works of literature — 
“especially poetry” — from French to 
English and vice versa. 


An Ottawa alderman’s idea, one of 1,200 submitted, 
is to have our own version of the Eiffel Tower. 


¥ building centennial libraries where no 
libraries exist now. 

“ a national festival of art, music and 
drama with all painting, composing, 
writing and performing by Canadians. 
(To give everyone a chance, the festival 
would begin in Ottawa in January 1967, 
reach a peak in July and end on New 
Years Day, 1968.) 

¥ issuing government savings bonds or 
stamps that would mature in 1967 and 
“encourage Canadians to travel exten- 
sively throughout 1967 to get to know 
other parts of the country and other 
Canadians.” 

~ encouraging Canadians living abroad 
to make “pilgrimages” home in 1967. 
¥ holding the Winter Olympics and 
Pan American Games in Canada in 
1967. The games could take place in 
the stadium that Montreal will “prob- 
ably have” by then, and open with a 
two-day pageant that would have “the 
French and English aspects of our his- 
tory combined, not presented as two 
separate histories.” 

¥ parades, radio programs, TV shows 
(one enthusiast wants a spectacular a 
day for 100 days), new history books, 
historical comic strips, special editions 
of magazines and newspapers reprints 
of historical documents —— like the Bill 
of Rights, for instarice — and a travel- 
ing exhibit that would “depict the his- 
tories of the various provinces of Can- 
ada and would include records of the 
growth of constitutional liberties.” 

How many of these is the CCC ac- 
tually working on now? So far only two, 
but the committee members think these 
two will arouse all xinds of excitement. 
They've persuaded 14 really big inter- 
national conferences to come here in 
1967 and they've prodded the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada into 
looking for 50 old buildings to rescue 
from the wreckers and preserve as his- 
toric sites. 

Alan Clarke, the CCC’s executive 
secretary is enthusiastic about the fu- 
ture. For one thing, the CCC ts trying 
to raise $100,000 to rent. offices 
Clarke now conducts CCC business from 
his office in the Canadian Citizenship 
Council building and hire a full-time 
secretarial staff. For another, the CCC 
is undoubtedly going to get even bigger. 
Anyone can join for $5 a year and any 
four people can form a group and 
elect a voting delegate for $10 a year. 

Clarke confidently expects many of 
the organizations already in the CCC 
— including the Canadian Guild of 
Potters, the Canadian Seed Growers 
Association, The Native Sons of Can- 
ada and the Dominion Brewers Associa- 
tion — who are now busy thinking up 


ideas for other people, to have their 
own celebrations in 1967. “Many of 
the groups associated with the cen- 
tenary,” he says, “are here as a definite 
pelicy on the part of their executives 
to broaden the interests of their mem- 
bership. But we're only part of the 
story. For a full picture you should talk 
to John Fisher.” 

Fisher isn't officially part of any- 
body’s centennial plans yet, but as 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s press sec- 
retary in an office decorated by six 
Canadian landscape paintings and a 
photograph of Niagara Falls, he ex- 
pects to be. “I speak only as a man 
who made his first radio broadcast urg- 
ing early planning for the centennial 
in 1952. A 100th birthday comes only 
once. It should be done in colossal style. 
Throughout 1967, something should be 
happening somewhere in Canada every 
day. I want to see a lot of visitors — 
not just big international conferences 
but some smaller intimate gatherings as 
well. For example, Eskimos from 
Greenland might want to meet with our 
Eskimos. This thing calls for big think- 
ing.” 

Thinking big — or at least ahead — 


the master of the mint has called for ; 


designs for a commemorative coin and 
the prime minister will introduce a bill 
— probably at this session of parlia- 
ment — for a national centennial con- 
ference to talk about what should be 
done and a national centennial adminis- 
tration to carry the plans out. If the bill 
passes (it will) one of the national cen 
tennial administration’s first jobs may 
be one of the prime minister’s own pet 
ideas. 

Diefenbaker wants to reconstruct an 
Indian village on Victoria Island in the 
middle of the Ottawa River. The In 
dians would dress, hunt, fish, cook and 
generally carry on the way their ances- 
tors did in 1867. Tourists would be in- 
vited of course. And Diefenbaker pos- 
sibly would be able to see the smoke 
rising above the wigwams from his 
office in the Fast Block — if, of course, 
he’s still in office. 

Officially or not, he will see some 
changes in Ottawa by 1967. His minis- 
ter of public works, David Walker, has 
$8.000,000 to buy buildings along Sus- 
sex Drive, which runs to the residences 
of the governor-generai and the prime 
minister, and rebuild them by 1967 in 
the style of 1867. It’s to be called “The 
Mile of Living History.” The National 
Capital Commission is building a new 
bridge to Hull, a scenic driveway along 
the Ottawa River and a theatre. The 
Ottawa city council, doing its bit for 
beauty, will take down all the over- 


Wipe out leprosy? Build 
Tower? The menu so far 


head wires. And at least one Ottawa 
alderman is pushing the idea that is 
bound to come up at least 100 times 
before 1967 — an Ottawa version of 
the Eiffel Tower. 

Meanwhile. outside the town and all 
around the country, private citizens are 
dreaming up — and sometimes carrying 
out — schemes to make Canada’s cen- 
tennial worth waiting 100 years for. 
¥ Alan Jarvis. former director of the 
National Gallery. wants to build a 
“Centennial City” that would include 
the latest ideas in town planning and 
some town planners want to add ultra- 
modern “Centernial Villages” to al- 
ready existing cities and construct a 
metropolis for 2,000,000 people in the 
Maritimes that would be a market for 
local products and cure the  area’s 
chronic depression. 


” Mildred Low, an Ottawa writer, has 


sent a poem she wrote 25 years ago 
called “Old Sir John” to Diefenbaker 


A writer wants the cabinet to subsidize 
her poem, celebrating a famous patriot. 


and all the cabinet. She wants the Pro- 
gressive Conservative Association to 
send copies of it to newspapers for a 
“nominal charge” of $10 that would 
cover expenses, “including my fee of 
$1,000." Some sample lines: 


“Faults and failings had old John A. 
But he had a way. 
So rare a way he could all persuade 
Bitterest foes into friends he made. 
And who is there of the lesser throne 
Dare cast a stone though he did wrone— 
If zeal than discretion stronger proved. 


the Industrial Editors’ Association 
will soon start a continuing column in 
company magazines to tell workers all 
they wart to know and, perhaps, 
then some about the centennial. The 
Canadian Farm Writers’ Association 
plans to do the same thing for farmers 
in farm magazines. 

And just in case anyone is wondering 
what to do next, the FE. B. Eddy Com- 
pany has sponsored a half-hour movie 
called Quaiity of a Nation. It should 
be released late this year. The picture's 
stars, including Vincent Massey, Leo- 
nard Brockington, A. Y. Jackson and 
Maurice Richard al! offer suggestions 
for celebrating 1967. Alan Clarke of 
CCC calls it an “extremely timely pro}- 
ect. It will show individual Canadians 
that they have an important role to 
play in the centenary.” 

—— FRANCES BALDWIN 
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EDITORIAL: The vocabulary of liberty: golden words often ring false 


PRIME MINISTER DIEFENBAKER has lately been reviving an 


idea that he has advanced before 


in other contexts. He thinks free 


nations should confer to frame their shared principles in a ringing, 


memorable declaration of faith to lift the hearts of men today as the 


Atlantic Charter did in the terrible 


summer of 1941. 


\t a suggestion so patently worthy, the first question that comes to 


mind is “Why not? 


In fact, why haven't we done it long ago? Why is 


Ki that the great declarations of democracy, the “We hold these truths 


to be self-evident” and the “Liberty, equality, fraternity” that still 


make the spine tingle a little, are all about two centuries old? Come to 
think of it, what did the Atlantic Charter itself actually say? 


Look it up and you will find it was a rather careful statement of 


allied war aims, heartening in substance but cautious and common- 


place in language. Even Winston Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt, 


as talented a pair of phrase-makers as any statesmen in this century, 


failed to mint any new golden words for liberty. And the old golden 
words have lost their old effect, partly because they are staled by 
custom but also because they have proved themselves to be no longer 


quite believable. 


There was a certain naiveté in the men who “held these truths 
to be self-evident.” We have learned by bitter trial that mo truth is 


self-evident — that man, even a free man, is at best a groping figure, 
always puzzled and often dismayed. But we have also learned, by the 
experience of millions now living, how sweet and how precious is the 


right to be puzzled instead of being compelled to swallow whatever 


doctrine is currently approved. Most of mankind is not so fortunate. 


These are the values that need restatement — the values of free 


men as we have found them in the light of common day, not merely 


as our ancestors expected them to be. But to restate them even with 
clarity, let alone with emotional impact, would be a formidable task. 


MAILBAGS What the Berlin crisis means /Why we spell it Khrushchov / Risks of transfusion 


I want to thank you for your August 
26 edition with the articles on the Ber 
lin situation by Blair Fraser, Leslie | 
Hannon and lan Sclanders (The crisis 
that propaganda built). One of the 
frightening things about our present 
situation is the decline of the so-called 
radical press. when the ultra-conserva 
live is becoming so increasingly vocal 
and menacing. Reason and sanity in 
political and social matters is becoming 
less and less vocal. In my time, it seems 
to me, the Church was never so voice 
less and lacking in courage than at the 
present time D. A. M@acLbEAN, GORDON 
UNITED CHURCH, WINNIPEG, MAN 


* Your report on the Berlin crisis ts 
one of the finest pieces of reporting on 
international affairs in a long time. It 
is heartening to know that at least one 
of the popular and widely read periodi- 
cals in Canada will attempt to give a 
clear, honest and objective report on 
such a controversial issue REV. C. R 
ELLIOTT, LANTZ, N.S 


~ Congratulations If we become 
involved in an all-out nuclear war, the 
U.S. and the USSR will be so busy 
destroving themselves and all territories 
in between that Red China may emerge 
virtually unscathed. If this were to hap 
pen the present) American-sponsored 
mythology of a communist take-over 
would become a grim reality GORDON 


JUDD, PRINCE RUPERT, BA 


“ it was a great relief to have some 
one speaking out so strongly on. the 
utter madness of war over Berlin 


FREDA WALDON HAMILTON, ONI 


“ the last word in Blair Fraser's edi 
torral etfectively describes his views 


madness.” SMITH, VICTORIA 


“ Blaw Fraser's attempt to hold that 
German re-unifiication responsible 
for the Berlin trouble ts rather child 
ish. His contention that a divided and 
unreconciled Germany is more danget 
ous to peace than a united one ts very 
often quoted but nevertheless nonsense 
The simple truth is that whoever con 
trols ill of the Germans controls 
Europe The Berlin problem is not 
a problem between Fast and West Cer 
mans. It is a world-wide conflict of 


two dynamic forces Whose very eNXis- 


tence depends on defending anything in 
the world that is theirs and trying to 
gain from each other anything of value 
KARL PLTER, EDMONTON 

“ As you so rightly say, it Is essential 
that we should distinguish between 
actions distasteful to us but not funda 
mentally unrighteous, and actions we 
must actively resist. In the nuclear age, 
the only tolerable way of coping with 
the latter is to arrange quietly in ad 
vance that they do not occur, an opera 
tion practically impossible in an atmos 
phere of hysterical recrimination.—-B. G 
WHITMORE, WINNIPEG 


“ I only hope and pray that your ex 
ample will give courage to others to 
write or speak out against this pressure 
on us all to join the suicide club.—w. H 
NORRIS, PENTICTON, B.¢ 


No matter how you spell it... 


My curiosity has been aroused by your 


way of spelling the Russian premier’s 
name. | would like to know if there 
are two ways of spelling it. In every 
paper, magazine, etc., that I pick up, I 


find it is spelled Khrushchev but in 


every issue of Maclean's it ts spelled 


Khrushchov JIM KILLEN, SAINT JOHN 
in Spe e Russ 
a \ € Russian Embassy 
i \ app VIP ale 
Russ nunciation 


the odds on transfusion 


While there is some risk associated with 


th 


the transtuston of blood (Three blood 


transfusions out of four are more likely 
to harm than heal, Aug. 26), the position 
has been grossly exaggerated by Dr. I 
B. Bowman and Sidney Katz. Russian 
roulette carries a risk of One in six with- 
out possibility of benefit while the mor- 
tality rate of transfusion is certainly no 
greater than one in 3,000. Perhaps this 
five-hundred-fold difference is a measure 
of the extent to which the hazards of 
transfusion are magnified and distorted 
in this regrettable article—pDR. CECI 
HARRIS, MONTREAL, OUI 


“ There are no facts given in the arti- 
cle indicating that 75° of blood trans- 
fusions are harmful. Meanwhile, I 
would like to point out that blood 
transfusions are used more discriminate- 
ly today than ever before due to the 
research and observation by the medical 
profession on the results of blood trans- 
fusion: that each blood donor is ques- 
tioned regarding certain transmittable 
diseases before donating blood, and his 
blood is rejected if these diseases have 
been experienced; that every blood 
sample is tested for venereal diseases, 
and if the reaction is positive, this blood 
is discarded; that transfusions to women 
in the child-bearing age are given only 
under the strictest circumstances, doc- 
tors fully realizing the untoward condi- 
tions that can result: that the relation- 
ship between certain blood groups and 
certain diseases ts a genetic one and 
cannot be transmitted from one person 
to another DR. D. F. LEWIS, MEDICINE 
HAT, ALTA 

¥ Of course blood transfusions can be 
abused, as can any other method of 
treatment from oxygen to aspirin. It 
has also saved countless lives, and ren- 
dered recovery surer and more speedy 
in many other cases.—DR. H. EMSON, 
SASKATOON 


Why LQ. tests are useless 


Dorothy Sangster’s list of the IQ test's 
limitations (How intelligence tests score 
today, July 1) should cause educators 
to seriously consider its abolishment 
t cannot measure creativity or motiva- 
ton; it is loaded in favor of the child 
from the high socio-economic back- 
ground and its inaccuracy is underlined 
by the fact that an individual’s score 
can change by the simple procedure of 


changing his environment. Surely this 
is convincing proof of the over-all use- 
lessness of the IQ test as a measure- 
ment of intelligence. MICHAEL 
ABBOTT, NORTHVILLE, MICH., U.S.A. 


About those flippant magazine writers 


I find it difficult to believe that Robert 
Thomas Allen’s article (Why modern 
novels all have the same swinging hero, 
Aug. 26) will replace either Exodus or 
The Watch that Ends the Night. He 
might have discovered this for himself 
had his superiority not kept him from 
the pleasure of reading these books. 
With the contempt he professes for 
breezy, flippant modern writing, how. 
oh how, could he have included in his 
article these breezy and flippant lines, 
“Homer really missed the trireme on 
this in the Iliad”? — NaNCY KNOWLTON, 
BELLEVILLE, ONT 


I'm afraid 1 missed the boat on that 
ONC R.1 A 


The natives are restless 


I too am a Loyalist (Long live the 
Queen! Long live the Loyalists, Aug 
26) but of a different kind. I for one 
have no British blood in me so why 
must I, my children and many like me 
have to suffer under British tradition? 
It is our right as Canadians to have 
our own traditions, national anthem 
and flag. Most Canadians want Canada 
to be recognized as an independent 
country and as long as we have to sing 
God Save the Queen and fly the Union 
Jack. we will always be colonials.— 
MRS. J. RIDGWAY, CORNWALLIS, N.S. 


“ The article gave me indigestion. Why 
did you waste valuable paper on these 


bigoted people?—bD. ROEBUCK, TORONTO 


MORE MAILBAG ON PAGE SIX 


»ynd-class mail. Post Office Department, Ottawa. 
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@ PORT SAID 
CANARY ISLANDS ADEN. 


@ LONG BEACH 


PsO-ORIENT LINES 


largest and fastest liners 8 


How to plan your own trip around the world 
on P&O-Orient Lines for $17 a day 


Today you can sail to the last unspoiled lands of the world on a great ocean 


liner. You'll be pampered with superb British service. And you'll pay less 


per day than you would at a resort hotel. Read the amazing facts below. 
Then mail coupon for your World Travel Planner Kit. 


geen what you spend on a holiday here 
at home. Your room costs anywhere from 
$12 to $25 a day. Then you have meals, enter- 
tainment, tips and travel. Total? From $30 a 
day up— just to stay at home. 

Your fare to the Orient, South Pacific, Europe 
and around the world starts at just $17 a day on 
P&O-Orient Lines—including meals and enter- 
tainment. If you rent your house while you're 
away, the rental pays almost half your fare! 

Pick your course 
The first thing to do is to look at the map above 
and decide where you want to go. 

You can take ‘a South Pacific holiday to 
Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia and back 
—a lovely way to escape winter up here — for 
anywhere from $740 to $2548. 

If you want to follow the line on the map to 
Japan, Hong Kong and Manila, the round trip 
runs from just $824 to $2520. 

Like a trip to Europe by way of the South 
Pacific or Orient, and then on around the world? 


This golden liner sails for England by way of 
the sun-drenched South Pacific March 20. 


Tourist games deck. It’s an international crowd 
on P&O-Orient. And a friendly one. 


Your fare, including transportation from England 
to the East Coast on any other steamship line, 
starts at just $1233! (You can also go the other 
way around if you want to explore Europe first.) 


Pick your ship 
The next thing to do is decide which P&O-Orient 
liner youd like to sail on. 

P&O-Orient’s two new superliners Canberra 
and Oriana offer travel in the grand manner. The 
Arcadia, Orsova, Iberia, Himalaya, Orcades, 
Chusan and Oronsay are somewhat smaller and 
have the feel of private yachts. If you can imag- 
ine a 30,000-ton private yacht with a crew of 
600 British seamen! 


Should you go tourist or first class? 
P&O-Orient offers fares to meet almost every 
budget. 

Decide how much you want to spend and then 
pick either tourist or first class. In either class 
you'll have a comfortable air-conditioned cabin, 
dances, movies, concerts, and swimming. The 
main difference, if you go tourist, is that cabins 


are a wee bit smaller, the life slightly more in- 
formal, and the crowd is younger, 


When to go 
You can sail to any season you like on P&O- 
Orient—or follow your favorite weather around 
the world. For example: 
South Pacific: November through April is sum- 
mer in Australia and New Zealand. Spring starts 
in September. Orcades sails in January, Can- 
berra in February, Oriana in March. 
The Orient: Autumn, early spring and summer 
are the best times for temple gazing and shop- 
ping. /beria sails in March, Chusan in May, 
Oronsay in June and Arcadia in August. 


What to pack 

A delightful part of travelling on P&O-Orient is 
the lack of worry about overweight baggage. You 
can bring your entire wardrobe if you like. And 
there’s no bother of constant packing and un- 
packing. Your ship is your home for the trip. 

At sea, a cocktail dress is nice for parties. 
Dark suits are fine for men —dinner jackets are 
optional. Bring lors of sport clothes. 

See your travel agent for details on visas, etc. 
He's a marvel at getting you organized. And 
he'll make out your tcket for you. 


‘lite WITH 25¢ FOR WORLD TRAVEL PI ANNER—- 


P&O-Orient Lines, Dept. 9F 

409 Granville Street. Vancouver 2, B.C. 

Sirs: Please send my World Travel Planner Kit. 
Enclosed is 25¢ to cover handling and mailing. 
Name 2 


My travel agent is 


P&O-ORIENT LINES 


Vancouver + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
Honolulu + Mexico City. Elsewhere in Canada and 
U.S.: Cunard Line, General Passenger Agents. 
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Mme. MARIE CURIE 


In an era when women were chained to Victorian parlours, Marie 
Curie proved beyond question that a brilliant and imaginative 
mind can never be confined. 

But despite the limitations put upon her by the times in which 
she lived, Marie Curie clung to the certainty, which she shared 
with her husband, that the world around us was abundant with 
untapped elements that would ultimately benefit mankind to a 


greater extent than anything yet known. During her struggle for i 


knowledge, Mme. Curie revealed two significant personal qualities: 
an unfettered creative zeal and a deep-rooted sense of responsibility 
for her fellow man. Without this great personality the world might 


1961 


TORONTO-DOMINION 


well have waited much longer for the discovery of life-giving radium. 

The story of Marie Curie serves to exemplify the importance 
of a profound truth: that in an age of mechanically-calculated 
decisions the spirit of mankind is best interpreted by the minds 
and deeds of individual men and women. 

People . . . with their capacity to anticipate the needs of others .. . 
make the difference. The gift of the individual to understand and com- 
municate is a precious commodity for which there is no substitute. 
This is our business philosophy. Jt is the reason why, in all our dealings 
with our customers, we try to make it apparent that people make the 
difference at The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 
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M A 1 L B A G continued from page 2 


“ Having been forced by two doctors and 
my husband to see through to the bitter 
end a pregnancy that I knew was one too 
many, and having had a heart attack when 
the baby was born, it finally became cleat 
to even the thickest male head that 1 
should have no more family. (The safe, 
certain birth control method that doctors 
wont talk about, Aug. 12.) Then my 
husband became suddesly solicitous, and 
was quite insistent that he himself be 
sterthized This did not think right 

the person who would be adversely af 
fected by more tamily is unquestionably 
the one to be sterthzed, and the only one 
Since had the necessary operation | 
have begun to regain some peace of mind 
The only pustifiable reasons for vasectomy 
would seem to be an inability. or relue 
tance on the part ot the man to support 
more family, or the probability of his pass 


ing on an hereditary defect. The steriliz 


ation of a wife may be a bil more trouble- 
some, time-consuming and expensive, but 


im most cases her health that at 


stake, and therefore her husband should 
be Willing, not to undergo su \ tor het 
sake, but to give her four or five davs in 
hospital while she gets a bit of mecessary 
ttention. After all, for her too, the oper 
takes more than fifteen min 
tes BAAER, SEONTRE Al 
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amount of money is being spent in the 
attempt to reduce the cost per thousand 
gallons of the water produced from these 
plants. Major Brace’s intent his 
will, however, was not so much concerned 
with the supplying of pure water to towns 
or to industries, but to useful agricultural 
purposes. It is quite clear that a large 
bulk plant in itself is not sufficient for 
agricultural purposes. After the large plant 
has produced its water, this must be dis- .’ 
tributed and metered to the individual con- 
sumers who may be scattered over a very 
wide range of territory. However, under 
many arid territories there exist large areas 
of underground water, unfortunately too 
saline for use, but nevertheless water in 
abundance. Therefore the other approach 
is to consider the possibility of small in- 


dividual units which might be appropriate 


for one or two homesteads rather than a 


the classic causes of strnt 1d 
and we feel prouc s Canadians, that w 
we playing a pa 1 this mayo y 
DONALD MORD YE AN \ 
OF ENGINEERING, Med NIVERSITY, 


At 


Spies, informers and the RCSIP 


( on vo al 
«Ate we teally) reeruttiing voungsters 


loopy on cach other The megqtality of 
the Diefenbaker regime is fully exposed by 
il to hite spies and informers 
aiione the student bodies of Canadian uni- 
cisitics the ettorts of the Diettatorship 
to deviade the honored name of the RCMP 
into a political Gestapo should be widely 
publicized WHECHELL, QUEBEC 
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Nickel plated products build 
world markets for nickel 


The efficient, modern appliances so common in Canada today, the bright- 
work on automobiles, bicycles, musical instruments and other familiar 
products manufactured in many parts of the world are plated with nickel 
and chromium...it’s the good heavy coating of nickel that provides resis- 
tance to corrosion for lasting beauty in depth. 

Canada is the world’s largest producer of nickel. And Inco, through sales, 
research and market development operations, maintains a continuing pro- 
gram for the expansion of international markets for Inco nickel. 

More Inco nickel than ever before will be exported to Inco’s expanding 
world markets... helping to build trade balances, stimulate Canada’s 


future economic growth and create more jobs for Canadians. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED IxcO 


55 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


wane 
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AUTOMOTIVE GRILLES AND TRIM 
Nickel-chrome plating on automotive bump- 
ers, grilles and trim helps to protect them from 
corrosion, insures lasting beauty in depth. 


IN INDIA 


NICKEL-CHROME PLATED BICYCLES 
Bicycles are a popular form of transportation 
in India. It’s the quality nickel-chrome plating 
on bicycle parts that provides a bright, shiny 
finish that is highly resisiant to corrosion. 


IN GERMANY AND ITALY 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Germany and Italy are known throughout 
the world for their fine musical instruments. 
Nickel-chrome plating keeps many of these 
instruments !ooking bright and beautiful for 
years and protects working p&rts. 
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“Well, I wonder how far this 


yr 


“Food, the car, the mortgage, 


veek’s pay will Zo? 


“How would Mary and the kids get by without me?” 


Sooner or later, most fathers ask themselves this troub- 
ling question. Practically all of them find the best answer 
lies in life insurance. It’s the one means by which a 
man of even modest income can give his family basic 
financial protection immediately. Through the same 
policy, he can begin building substantial funds -for his 
retirement, perhaps, or to send the children to college, 
even for use In an emergency. 
If you've been concerned about adequately protecting 
your family -talk to your New York Life Agent. Be- 
cause of his broad training and his experience as a full- 
time life underwriter, you'll find he’s well qualified to 
advise and serve you. Call him at the New York Life 
office nearest you. Or write, New York Life Insurance 
Company, Dept. M-30, 443 University Avenue, Toronto 2. 
Ni lie 


Serring Canadians 


~ 


nce 


NEW YORK LIFE tsvrayxce company 


LIFEINSURANCE GROUP INSURANCE e HEALTH INSURANCE MAJOR MEDICAL INSURANCE 


there’s always something to pay.” 


Mi A I L B A G continued from p 


Ralph Allen (Vimy and Passchendaele 
Canada’s bravest and blackest hours, July 
29) brought back a lot of old memories 
but he makes two statements which are 
noi correct. He says 15,000 Canadian as- 
sault infantrvmen moved into position 
hrough tunnels from Arras. Arras was 
:pproximately five miles to our right and 
there were no tunnels to the Canadian 
part of Vimy Ridge from Arras. Part of 
our supporting troops did come through 
a tunnel from the Zivy Cave. which was 
a few hundred yards behind our front 
line. This tunnel was dug by the Cana- 
dian Tunneling Companies and came to 
the surface in the German second and third 
lines. Mr. Allen also says that by the 


“Start hour” every man in the assault 
force had been given a hot meal and 
tot of rum to fortify him against the his 


toric day ahead. The 18th and 19th Batta 
lions were the shock troops for the 4tl 
Brigade. We moved in the middle of the 
night to our jumping-off positions, which 
were part of an old French trench and 
linked-up shell holes. or any kind of cove 
we could find as close as possible to the 
German trenches. Once in position we 
were not allowed to move or make any 
noise, so it was impossible to serve any 
kind of a meal. particularly a hot one. 
Some of the troops did get a shot of rum, 
if they were close enough to the officers 
or sergeants who had brought it out in 
their water bottles. I hate to think of the 
present) generation reading M: Allen's 
story and thinking that everything was 
made so nice and easy for us at Vimy that 
it was just a pushover. In spite of all the 
preparations, any ground we gained at 
Vimy was gained by hard fighting.-H 
“BARNEY” CLENDINING, TORONTO 


Will Canadians follow Goldwater? 


lan Sclanders blames pressure the 
right (Roll call of the fast-growing, wat 
minded American Right, Aug. 26) for the 
Cuban invasion thasco. Was it not liberal 
elements in the Kennedy administration 
who failed to back up the invasion once 
they helped get it started. who doomed it 
to. failure Mr. Sclanders does well to 
mention the resurgence of the conservative 
philosophy on university campuses. In my 
judgment, there is a corresponding move 
ment in this country which strongly pro- 
tests the drift) toward ever-increasing big 
government, big deficits, big taxes, and 
centralization of power at the federal level 
of government WILLIAM HO MCVEIGH, 
DRUMHELLER, ALTA 


General McArthur, Admiral Cromme- 
lin, Colonel Balter and Senator Gold- 
water Know more of war than your Red- 
pumping journalists. They do not want 
war. But they do want freedom, now un- 
known, for millions of poor Russians, 
Poles, East Germans and Hungarians.— 
GABRIEL PROUST, STE. ANNE, MAN 


Who pays for the Stratford Festival? 


Jane Becker has said some things about 
Stratford and the Festival (Why some 
Stratford people don’t like the festival, 
Aug. 26) that none of the drama critics 
would appreciate quite as much as the ordi- 
nary taxpayers of Stratford. To say thai 
municipal taxes in Stratford are high would 
be an understatement. I have often won- 
dered when the people of Stratford will 
decide they have reached the limit in sub- 
sidizing art and culture. We have not 


age 6 


only lost our beautiful parks to the tour 
ists but must pay thousands each yea 
so these people will be able to continue 
enjoying not only Shakespeare but all the 
“trimmings.”"—-LFONARD J. BUTSON, STRAT- 
FORD, ONI 


Why five-year-old Johnny can't read 


Hooray for Fileen) Morris (Let's stop 
wasting our five-year-olds’ minds, For the 
Sake of Argument. Aug. 26). Its time our 
education departments woke up to the fact 
that most children are eager and capable 
of assimilating knowledge by their fifth 
year Thousands of children rural 
areas have no opportunity of attending 
either nursery school or kindergarten, be 
cause none exist, and they must wait un- 
til the September following their sixth 
birthday before being officially permitted 


to print a solitary letter or to open a 
reader. For one unfortunate enough to 
be born in January. this means boredom 
and frustration until he is six vears and 
eight months.—-s. DENDY, KELOWNA, B.C 


“ A tresome tirade by a clever parent of 
a clever child. Our school system is not 
intended to teach facts but the process 
of living in society. Therefore the ques 
tion is not can he count at four, five oj 
six, but whether he can learn to sit quietly 
in a classroom with thirty other children 
and listen to one person, his teacher, and 
do as she asks. In methods of teaching 
what can be done with one child cannot 
be done simultaneously with a group of 
thirty, so we must choose the median way 
Our program is set up for the average 
Ontario child, who is not Mrs. Morris’ 
child. She is like the fellow in line who 
boards the bus first, puts in his ticket and 
says, “Well, let's go. here.”—J. pop- 
INGTON, SCARBOROUGH, ONT 


Would a union of churches be a church 
dictatorship? 


Reading Rev. John G. Ferry’s article (For 
the Sake of Argument, Aug. 12) was like 
a breath from the independent spirit of 
the past when, in spite of persecutions and 
martyrdoms, the freedom of worship we 
enjoy today was gained. An informal, spit 
itual union of Christian churches is pref 
erable to a formal union that could easi- 
ly become a religious dictatorship.—MIss 
LUCY M. DALTON, ESTHER, ALTA 


“ Compromise is an integral part in the 
project of church union and compromise 
very often results in the better giving 
place to the lesser good. Stifled convic- 
tions become a stagnant pool. Church 
union is supposedly the antidote against 
communism, but outside communism is 
no greater threat than inside deteriora- 
tlon.—ADA HAVER, MINDEMOYA, ONT. 


Continued on page 60 
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Mail this Card for 


(no postage needed) 


GREAT 
pI 


r 
= are the books that had to burn. For w 
Rooks are volumes that hold the ideas and 


asay 


( 


challenge the fettered mind; the thoughts ar 
have built democracies, withered tyrants, opel 


riddled superstition w ith everlasting truth. 

IN THE UNITED STATES 
enclose card in stamp d en 
is power enough to frighten any dictator; wisdc = lope, and mail to: GREAT BOOXS 


j i OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
enough to make any thinking person sound Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Contained within the GREAT BOOKS OF THE ‘ 


= 


ideas 

SYNTOPICON is a unique idea-index that allows 
the reader to consult any author of the Great 
BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD on a given idea 
as easily as looking up words in a dictionary. 
With the syNropicon as vour “teacher” and 
cnide, the GREAT BOOKS can be vour key to new 


worlds of confidence, new avenues of thought. L 


GREAT 
BOOKS 


OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


If vou seek more from life than you now have, don't miss 
this opportunity to learn all the details of this handsome new 
Private Library Edition of the Great Books. Mail the attached 
card for a free descriptive booklet. It will explain how vou 
can find new understanding of vourself and the world through 
the great ideas which have engrossed man since the written 
record of man began. It is in this wav vou can share the mighty 


heritage of Western cis ilization. 


FREE BOOKLET! 


Simply tear out the attached card along per- 
forated line, fill in and mail for your free, 
colorfully illustrated booklet describing the 
;REAT BOOKS and the syNTOPICON. Or write to: 
GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, Dept. 
KK-1. 207 Queen’s Quay West, Toronto |, Ont. 
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684,932 C di 

On an average day 684.9352 Canadians step on General has grown through the years. It comes from our exacting 
Motors buses to go to work, visit relatives, go shopping. system of quality control that is in etfect from the blue- 


ro to school. Thev’re thinking about a million and one print stage tothe testing of every function of every product. 
things like their jobs. their families or the weather—but Millions of Canadians enjoy the style and performance 
not about buses. They take for granted the dependability of GM buses, cars and trucks and Frigidaire appliances. 


of GM buses uses now: built in Canada. They've seen GM's powerful Diesel locomotives in action. 
Dependability, quality —these are traditions that can- Day in and day out vou can take General Motors’ quality 
not be built ina day ora week. General Motors’ reputation for granted because we don’t. 


GENERAL MOTORS IN CANADA 


General Motor Frigidaire Products of Canada Limited, 


Scarborough 


I Meck I r I ed, General Motors Diesel Limited, 
Lond 
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MACLEAN’S Canada’s National Magazine 
A distinguished Canadian 
doctors to reach 
By Dr. Benge Atlee 
Dr. Atlee is emeritus professor of 
obstetrics and evnecology, Dalhousie 
University, and is associated with 
Victoria General and Grace Maternity 
hospitals, Halifax. He is an author 
of short stories and science articles. 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1961 
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IS TOO MUCH SURGERY being done? This question dis- 
turbs every thoughtful and conscientious surgeon, not 
only with regard to the activities of his more itchy-fingered 
brethren, but concerning his own practice. It should also 
disturb every patient who enters the operating room. A 
considerable number of pressures combine subtly yet 
powerfully to urge every surgeon to do the thing he has 
been trained to do—to operate. No matter how sensitive 
his conscience or high his sense of responsibility, he can- 
not entirely escape this pressure, and probably few, if any, 
of us have fully and consistently resisted it. What are some 
of these pressures that constrain the surgeon to over- 
operate? 


The glamor boys of medicine 


To all but the most highly civilized medical minds, 
surgery is a most attractive way of dealing with disease. 
In an age when miracles no longer seem to happen, sur- 
gery allows one to do things to the human body that par- 
take of the miraculous, and in effect is one of the few 
remaining ways in which man can play God. As a result 
the surgeon has become the glamor boy of medicine, not 
only to his colleagues in other specialties but to the public. 
Here is a patient with a ruptured duodenal ulcer, an 
intestinal obstruction, acute appendicitis, or obstructed 
labor, and likely to die but for the operation that is almost 
certain to cure. This cure is quick and more or less com- 
plete. There is no long dieting, no continual taking of 
pills and mixtures, no necessity of giving up pleasant 
habits and adopting an austere way of life. No wonder it 
appeals to the suffering public. No wonder the young 
medical student is strongly attracted by the field of 
surgery. 

Nor can the surgeon fairly be denied credit for what 
he has done. In the last 150 vears his advances have con- 
ferred a tremendous boon on the public. The point has 
now been reached where every last cavity and part of the 
body has been explored, including the heart itself, with 
amazing results. These results, in terms of lifesaving and 
the relief of suffering and disability, are incalculable. 

Yet, the surgeon is essentially a doer rather than a 
thinker, materialistic rather than imaginative, more apt 
to take himself seriously than to display a sense of humor, 
impatient for the quick effect rather than reflective. He 
lacks as a rule that capacity for contemplation and self- 


WHY SURGEONS OPERATE 


surgeon describes the subtle forces that impel 
scalpel— whether the patient needs it or not 
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checking procedure, and the results should be presented 
periodically at meetings of the medical staff. In fact, it 
should be a routine practice not only in surgical cases but 
in-a// cases treated in hospital. Vhe surgeons are not the 
only ones who don't know what results they are getting. 


f am sure such records would prove most revealing and 
thought-provoking. [ am sure they would show, for in- 
stance, that all too many patients who seem to do well in 
hospital following treatment or operations, find their 
svinptoms returning a few weeks after they go home. 

Ot anything but the most comprehensive 
follow-up, including frequent examinations, might not 
pick up all the facts. Let me illustrate the pitfalls in the 
search for truth. Within ten days two women presented 
themselves in our service who had had their wombs sus- 
pended by operation because the wombs were tipped, or 
retroverted. One of these had returned after twelve vears, 
having developed recently the very same symptoms for 
which she had originally been operated on with complete 
relief. She was sure her womb had become untethered and 
wished us to rehitch it again. But when we examined her 
we found the womb was, in fact, being held in excellent 
position. “But it must have broken loose!” she protested. 
“Eve got exactly the same symptoms —— exactly!” This 
naturally caused us to wonder if the suspension we had 
done twelve vears earlier had been necessary. 

The other woman, who was being treated this time for 
another condition altogether, also had had her tipped 
womb suspended some vears before with complete rehet 
of symptoms. Yet, when we examined her now we found 
her womb was tipped again, and could only have torn 
away from its moorings a few days after the operation. In 
other words, whatever the operation had done, it had not 
cured the tipping. If she had gone and bathed in the 
Jordan she would probably have got as good a result 


COUTSe 


One way to deflate surgery’s self-esteem 


\ll this shows how difficult it is for doctors, even 
when they carry out a follow-up, to be sure of the results 
they are obtaining with surgery, of how these results are 
obtained. Yet, despite the pitfalls and difficulties of prop- 
erly interpreting the follow-up, | am convinced that if it 
were introduced universally in our hospitals we would be 
wiser doctors and would have a less inflated opinion of 
the value of our surgical procedures. This deflation would 
not only result in fewer operations; it would be good for 
our souls. 

Women are particularly vulnerable to the surgeon 
with the impatient ego and the itchy fingers. For one 
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thing they seem more, prone than men to chronic pelvic 
pain of indeterminate origin. Consequently, a deplorably 
large number of women are operated on for chronic 
appendicitis whom a normal-looking appendix its 
found after the abdomen has been opened. ‘The surgeon 
then reaches into the pelvis, dredges up the ovary and 
proceeds to remove part or all of it on the theory that 
since the appendix didn't cause the pain it must have been 
the ovary. If all the normal ovaries removed or tinkered 
with since surgeons started to open the abdomen were laid 
end to end they would extend almost as far into space as 
Yuri Gagarin traveled. 


The ovary is rarely painful—but out it comes 


| have felt for a long time that providence played a 
dirty trick on women when it hid their sex organs inside 
the abdomen, instead of allowing them to be worn outside. 
We very seldom hear of men having their testicles re- 
moved, and | am sure that this is largely because of the 
location of those organs and not because they are less sensi- 
tive to pain than the ovary. Yet even among women it ts 
commonly held that a pain in the side is ovarian, and they 
will come to us with the categorical statement: “It's my 
ovaries, doctor.” It is my experience that the ovary, like 
the testicle, is rarely the site of pain—and that any pain, 
acute or chronic, felt in their location is almost always 
due to some other condition. 

Some vears ago | was embroiled in a controversy in 
the correspondence column of one of the medical journals 
over the matter of the tipped womb, or retroverted uterus. 
Viv contention was (and is) that the tipped womb, which 
seems to be present in twenty percent of the female popu- 
lation, very seldom causes the symptoms it is credited 
with, and that an operation rarely alleviates these symp- 
toms. One of the best-known of the older school of Ameri- 
can gynecologists wrote me a chiding personal letter 
more in sorrow than in anger—pointing out how unfair | 
was to withhold from suffering women this operation that 
he had performed with gratifying results (to him) on 
more than 2,000 cases. Today the indications for correct- 
ing a tipped womb by operation have become much less 
frequent as more and more gynecologists have had_ the 
experience | had with the two cases previously mentioned. 
If one of us had been bemused enough to perform it 2,000 

or even 200—times he would certainly not brag about it. 

Aside from the surgeons’ ignorance of the results of 
their own work, there is another less reputable cause of 
unnecessary surgerv—money. The following, an old chest- 
nut among medical men, illustrates how it works. Dr. A. 
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shall first go before a consultative group consisting not 
only of at least one other surgeon, but also of an internist, 
a psychiatrist, any other specialist into whose field the 
patient's condition might fall, and the patient's general 
practitioner when he is available. Such a body would not 
only cull out the unnecessary operation; it would also 
come as close as possible to finding out what procedure 
other than surgery offered as good a chance (or better) 
foracure. 


Another answer: deglamorize surgery 


Then there is the need to take some of the glamor out 
of surgery, not only in the eyes of the medical profession 
but in those of the public. Let us give the surgeon his due 
credit: his exertions have expanded amazingly the cura- 
bility of disease. But this credit really belongs to those 
surgeons who pioneered new and better operations, or for 
the first time successfully invaded hitherto unexplored 
parts of the human body. The rest of us—at least ninety 
percent—who spend our days doing operations that have 
already been perfected and to which we add nothing but 
our facility in performance, are in a different class and 
should be so considered. We may be good technicians but 
we remain technicians, and our skill—-though perhaps on 
a somewhat sublimated plane—is of the order of plumb- 
ing, carpentering, or electronic mechanics. It would be 
better for all concerned if this were recognized and sur- 
gery were placed in its proper perspective against the 
work of other members of the medical profession. It is a 
far more difficult undertaking, and requires a far higher 
tvpe of intelligence and insight, for a psychiatrist to un- 
cover those elusive emotional factors which produce 
symptoms, than for a surgeon to open the abdomen and 
take out a gall bladder. Yet the psychiatrist 1s considered 
anything but the glamor boy of medicine, and this | am 
sure indicates a lack of civilized perspective. I am equally 
sure that if the glamor were taken out of surgery, less 
surgery would be done. 

It might aid this *deglamorization” if the recompense 
of the surgeon were brought more into line with that of 
other workers in the medical field. If a man has a vested 
interest in surgery he will do surgery: if the amount of 
surgery he does plays no part in determining his income 
he will tend to try to find some less arduous method of 
dealing with disease. It might be a good idea to put him 
on a salary, as is the case with doctors engaged in public 
health activities. It cannot be held that the work of the 
surgeon has conferred any greater benefits on humanity 
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than that of the public health man: the lives saved by 
surgery are few compared with those spared by inocula- 
tion against smallpox, diphtheria, polio, and with the 
Various measures that are wiping out diseases like malaria, 
typhoid, and yellow fever. 

But the real need is for something more positive than 
policing regulations. We must find other cures than sur- 
gery for human ills. We must furthermore find out how to 
prevent those ills for which surgery now seems the only 
answer. For instance, some better method of treating can- 
cer must be found. While surgery is often the best we 
have to offer in the case of malignant tumors, the cure 
rate is too low to be really satisfying, and the deformities 
produced are another drawback. What is more, we have 
gone about as far as we can in perfecting the techniques 
required in this type of surgery. The hope of the future 
is the discovery of some nonsurgical treatment for this 
widespread and lethal condition. 

The same is true of bleeding in women that is not due 
to tumors or pregnancy and now accounts for a consider- 
able amount of the surgery done on women. There can be 
little question that we are hovering on the discovery of 
some more effective hormone-like substance than any we 
have now, which will act as an efficient menstrual regula- 
tor and so make unnecessary many pelvic operations. 


Until then, the question lingers 


Nor is it unlikely that we will, through the discovery 
of the real cause, find methods of preventing such common 
conditions as gastric ulcer, gallstones, appendicitis, and so 
on. We may even learn to prevent the various congenital 
deformities such as heart conditions, harelip and clubfoot 
when we pursue further the effects of the various virus 
diseases as they affect women in the early stages of preg- 
nancy. We know already, for instance, that. German 
measles when contracted in the first two months of preg- 
nancy is apt to cause deformity in the baby. 

It is therefore not impossible to foresee that in the end 
surgery will only be done on any large scale for those 
traumas that result from accident, and a few other condi- 
tions that escape some future day's non-surgical methods 
of prevention and cure. And when that day arrives who 
can deny that we will look back on the present era as essen- 
tially barbarous? 

In the meantime, the question will continue to lurk 
in the back of every thoughtful surgeon’s mind: Which 
is better to operate for a disease; or to find a simpler 
and less devastating way to cure itr ® 
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voman Wintroh is examinine has TB. During his first day Wintroh treated sixty tribesmen. All were suffering 


d “fever medicine” for malaria, 


THE LATE TOM DOOLEY’S LEFT-HAND MAN 


on CNY of diseases and some had walked a eck to get there. Nearly all wan 


Ron Wintrob, a fresh intern with 
expensive tastes and an itchy toot, 
was the first Canadian recruited 
by MEDICO, Dr. Tom Dooley’s 
medical adventure in the Far East. 
This is the vecord of Wintrob’s 
meetings, in turn, with Dooley, 
MEDICO, jungle disease iv Laos 


and guerrilla war 
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BY CATHIE BRESLIN 


FOR A YOUNG DOCTOR, Ronald Wintrob has very 
definite ideas about what he wants from life. 
He looks for truffles in his paté de foie gras. 
keeps his fifty-cent cigars in a carved rosewood 
box, slender umbrella 
monogrammed silk shirts. 
York restaurants, after 
sampling the wine in his glass. he sent the 
bottle back. He thinks a $25,000 income as a 
psychiatrist would support his taste for travel 
and the finer trimmings of life. 


and 
On three occasions 


Carries it wears 


in’ New and Paris 


in 


Yet Wintrob recently spent nine months 
the guerrilla-intested jungles of Laos, living on 
Wwater-buffalo hamburger and treating harelips. 
war wounds, opium addiction and “all 
of other things | know nothing about.” 


sorts 


Now twenty-six, the son of a Toronto cloth- 
ing manufacturer, Wintrob graduated from the 
University of medical 
spent a year as a juntor intern at a hospital 


foronto school and 
in Brooklyn, New York, before he was sent 
to Laos by Medico, Inc., the treewheeling in- 
ternational medical organization founded three 
vears ago by the late Dr. Tom Dooley and Dr 
Peter Wintrob 
probable choice as an all-purpose jungle doc- 


But Medico itself was improbable. 


Comanduras. seemed an im- 
tor 

Dooley. an ex-Navy doctor trom St. Louis, 
had practically no funds when he started his 
project in 1955 ata single post in Vang Vieng, 
Laos. But he wrote two best-selling books. 
made innumerable appearances in person and 
on television and rapidly became North Amer- 
ica’s most famous young doctor. While all this 
Was going on, Medico’s treasury was growing 
until it held S1I.500.000, and the one post be- 
came seventeen posts in Viet Nam, Cambodia, 
Malaya. Laos. Kenya. Haiti, Jordan. Atghan- 
istan and Peru. These clinics were manned by 
4 continuous flow of fifty to seventy-five doc- 
assistants and dozens ot 


thirty Western 


native doctors and nurses-in-training. In 


lors, 
1955 
Dooley became one of the first doctors avail- 
Laotians: in 1960 
Medico 


three million 


first 


able to treat 
W introb—the 


—wius one of at least a dozen Medico doctors 


Canadian to jon 
in Laos 

Wintrob was drawn to the Far East out ot 
“Basically I'm an itchy-footed bas- 
turd.” he when he returned 
“But | had to get a job that paid something.” 
His negotiations with the Canadian government 


CULIOSILY 


said to Canada. 


tor a Colombo Plan post to Malaya fell into a 
Then. halfway through 
his internship. he heard about Medico. “All I 


bureaucratic pothole. 


knew was that Dooley was a great publicity- 
seeker who had cancer and therefore became 
famous for saving natives.” Wintrob said, but, 
in February 1960, he applied anyway. So did 
Howard Rubinoff. 
Iwo months and 


his Brooklyn roommate. 


another intern trom Toronto 
several telephone calls later they got their an- 
swer: Medico had 150 applications already on 
tile—they could forget it. But suddenly, in the 
middle of May. Medico offered them posts In 


Cambodia and Viet CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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“You can't refuse a so vou'd vet drunk 


thove, he aduit 
he sees patients in Ban Houei Sai clinic. 


was often a problem, 
Wintroh 
Below, 


Laotian hospitality 


just tryine to 
Kha Ko tribe, 


Blossoms are a gift from patients. 


walk down the says chats with three members of the 
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CHARITY PRIVES INC~ 


TRADE SECRETS 


Since the late forties professional 
fund raisers have 
iE, persuaded Canadians 

to part cheerfully with at least 
$350,000,000 — all in good causes. 
The writer, who helped 
account for $25,000,000 of it 
himself, tells how they did it 


BY POWELL SMILY 


whalley 


IF YOU LIVE IN any major city between Regina 
and Montreal, or in any of half a dozen towns 


¢ between the St. Lawrence River and Lake St. 

; 1 Clair, its possible that during the past ten 

: 7 years my activities have cost you some of your 

savings. In those years Tve had a hand in 

bs separating my fellow Canadians from approxi- 
mately $25,000,000. 


Lest this sound as though ('m a member in 


good standing of the Mafia, or a district direc- 
tor of the underworld Syndicate, let me hasten 
to assure you that | was aided and abetted by 
judges, lawyers, ministers, priests, millionaires 
and social leaders in four provinces — plus 
the entire Montreal police force 

In other words, I was a professional fund 
raiser Hospitals, churches, colleges, universi- 
tres. YMCAs, the Canadian Cancer Society 
and the Red Cross employed me to help show 
them how to get money from you, your neigh- 
bors, and the businesses and industries in your 
community. 
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DRAWINGS BY PETER WHALLEY 


In the course of twenty-three campaigns for 
church or charity, I've learned that if you 
want to make a living out of this kind of work, 
there are five basic things you must be willing 
and able to do: 

(a) Arrive unannounced and ungreeted in a 

strange town or city. 

(b) Gather to yourself anywhere from fifty 

to a thousand men and women, all 


strangers to you. 


Spend up to six months educating them 
in the art of latching onto other people's 
liquid assets. 

(d) Make them learn to love you. 

(e) Make them think that vou love them. 

You don't, if you aspire to a peaceful and 
prosperous career, react to stress and. strain 
as did one campaign director | know. This 
chap, assigned to a fund raising project spon- 
sored by an educational institution with close 
church ties. found that he was working with 
a minister much given to communing with the 
Fternal. One morning the director, seeking 
advice on a matter of high policy, found the 
reverend gentleman deep in meditation. 


STOP PRAYING AND START WORKING 

“For God's sake.” the exasperated director 
said, “when are you going to stop praying and 
Start working?” 

He was jerked off the job next day. He had 
forgotten the one thing a professional must 
never forget: that whereas he is being paid to 
raise money, the volunteers in the campaign 
are contributing their time and effort with no 


thought of personal gain. 


PROFESSIONAL FUND RAISER 


The only exception to this in my experience 
was the campaign I directed for La Fravternité 
des Policiers de Montreal, the Montreal Police- 
men’s Brotherhood. The Brotherhood required 
$250,000 with which to finance construction 
ol a combined business and social centre. It 
looked like a shoo-in. The objective was not 
high: Montreal businessmen and householders 
could hardly refuse to support the guardians 
of their security; and I had, so I thought, a 
ready-made canvassing contingent of 2.200 
gendarmes. 

But Capt. Jean-Paul Lapointe, the Brother- 
hood’s president and a complete realist, wasn't 
so confident. He strongly suspected that a cop 
who had just spent eight hours walking a beat 
wouldn't be in too great a hurry to spend 
another two or three hours walking around 
asking tor charitable contributions. He was 
right. Our first call for volunteers met with 
such unenthusiastic response that the campaign 
appeared to be coming to a dead stop before 
it got started. 

Capt. Lapointe found the solution. He offer- 
ed every canvasser a ten percent Commission 
on money collected. Within twenty-four hours 
of the announcement. we had policemen volun- 
teering to work mornings, afternoons, evenings 
and lunch hours. Quite a few spent their sum- 
mer vacations canvassing. The money was 
raised, and I stl have an honorary member- 
ship in the policemen’s social centre. : 

I can understand why that commission spoke 
in a louder voice to the cops than mere esprit 
de corps. Shortly after World War Il, I was 


the unhonored, unsung and unpaid publicity 


director of the Ottawa Community Chest cam- 
paign, so | know what a chore it is to work 
all evening for charity after you've worked all 


day earning a living. 


WAR KILLED OUR SEMIFEUDAL CHARITY 


Until then, campaigns in Canada had been 
largely on a do-it-yourself basis, frequently 
taking the form of tag days. A few professional 
fund raisers were scattered across the land, 
but even they confined themselves for the most 
part to sending well-worded begging letters to 
a select list of Special Names, with little or 
no tollow-up by canvassers. In those days every 
city and many towns had certain wealthy citi- 
zens who adopted a charitable institution, un- 
derwrote the institution’s annual operating defi- 
cit, and seldom if ever asked the general public 
for financial help. 

The depression and the war killed this semi- 
feudal system of philanthropy. By the time 
the mid-forties arrived. a couple of decades 
of neglect and a prospective population ex 
plosion had put the capital needs of charity 
far beyond the reach of private benevolence. 
For instance, more than one hillion dollars has 
been spent in Canada on hospital construction 
since 1950. Such a sum could not possibly 
have been contributed by a corporal’s guard 
of millionaires, however public-spirited. 

The hospital building boom was fused and 
ignited by the federal government, which in 
1948 introduced the national health grants 
Included in the grants was one for hospital 
construction. Suppose that the board of gov- 


ernors of a hospital CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 
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talian Gardens Torontonians can: go dancing 


pleasure garden 
comes the suburbs 


PHOTOSTORY BY KRYN TACONIS 


(0 bowling in the Italian way, race bicycles . 


THE EUROPEAN SWIMMING PARK has finally made its appearance in and 
around the immigrant city of Toronto. Of half a dozen places where 
Forontonians new and old can now make a one-stop shopping trip for 
relaxation and simple tun, the liveliest and funniest is Italian Gardens 
in the northern suburbs 

I had not visited Ttalian Gardens until this summer; I'd assumed it 
Was open only to Italians. However, as an enormous sign assures by- 
passers, everybody is now welcome. We were welcomed, my husband 
and f, by a lovely, dark-haired young Lollobrigida in a skintight white 
bathing suit, Who looked as if she'd stepped off an Italian movie maga- 
zine cover but who turned out to be a Persian. My husband paid her 
a dollar. | paid only fifty cents, possibly because there’s a shortage of 
women among the Italians or possibly because they consider that one 
woman is Worth only halt a man 

Italian Gardens is the closest thing to a European swimming park 
that I've seen in Canada. The pool is only the focal point for a wide 
Variety of activities. | still remember how I was forbidden to take a 
copy of Walt Whitman's poems into a municipally owned Toronto pool 
— indeed, T was searched as if | were carrying a concealed weapon. At 
Italian Gardens, you can arrive with a twenty-volume set of the Ency- 
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.. swim, play soccer or baseball, go picnicking .. « 


clopaedia Britannica if you wish. Inside, swimming ts only the beginning 
— there is a full-size soccer field. a baseball diamond and a third-mile 
asphalt track for racing bicycles, the only one in Canada. Cyclists trom 
all over the continent compete here, and when they're not racing you 
can rent a sputtering Go-Kart for a quarter a lap 

1 didn’t care to try the Go-Karts but would have 
boccie, a seven-hundred-year-old Italian bowling game. (Chancellor 
Adenauer was so intrigued by boccie in Como, Italy, that back in Bonn 
he built boccie alleys close to his office and his private residence as 
well.) But boccie is a man’s game. | felt uncomfortable among all those 
dark-eyed Italians staring alternately at the balls and at me, so I escaped 
to one of several snack bars and had a lovely pizza with the works tor 
seventy-five cents. Nearby there is a small restaurant with a terrace, 
where you can get traditional Italian spaghetti, veal, and chicken dishes 
for about a dollar. An even more elaborate restaurant is being designed. 

Italians have managers to burn. At Italian Gardens there ts Leo- 
nardo Martinelli, the general manager of the grounds; Lui (or Lou) 
Fontinato, an NHL hockey player, who is manager of sports activities, 
ind John de Toro, who seems to be the manager of the managers. It 
was de Toro who showed me the rest of the park: the children’s swings 


loved to play at 
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eat spaghetti or spumoni, and, with luck, make love. 


and slides, the professional boxing ring. the forest with its picnic tables, 
the open barbecues. Italian Gardens covers twenty-five acres, and one 
third of that is bushland, cool and romantic and, in de Toro’s words, 
“quite a problem,” because it attracts lovers as the picnic tables attract 
Wasps. 

For anyone who eschews the forest there is a 9,000-square-foot 
dance floor with a bandstand, colored floodlights, thousands of flowers, 
and a huge painted vermouth ad. On week ends, for no extra charge 
you can dance until midnight. enter dance competitions or-a lucky 
draw, and see stage shows, and concerts. This most un-Torontonian 
Sunday entertainment at first met with the disapproval of the Lord’s 
Day Alliance which, in 1960, lifted a brief ban when it was convinced 
that Italian Gardens was a nonprofit organization 

This pleasure park was started four years ago by a group of wealthy 
Italian businessmen headed by Camillo Milani, a Toronto land devel- 
oper. Milani and several associates wanted a recreation park for the 
160,000 Italians who live and work in Toronto, many of them under 
harder conditions than almost anyone else in Canada. These people, 
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CONSCRIPTION 


THE BONE IN CANADA’S THROAT has choked off national unity twice in 
this century, and events may soon threaten to bring it back for a third time. 
This is the story of Canada’s first conscription crisis—of riots in the streets, 
of a bomb plot, and of what conscription did to two great prime ministers 
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BY RALPH ALLEN 
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THIS LIFETIME IN CANADA 


The best of Ralph Allen’s 
remarkable new book, 


ORDEAL BY FIRE 


Pe 


to prove. a fact of far greater tragedy to the 
country than to him — was that in this late 
summer of 1916 Laurier was on the way to 


becoming a man without a country. For a short 


but crucial time he found himself a foreigner 
in the land of his ancestors. The most perfectly 

iingual of Canadians. bilingual not merely 
in the dictionary sense but in heart and con- 
suddenly discovered that 


duct and spirit. 


neither of Canada’s great races really spoke 
his language at all. “I have lived too long!” he 
was soon to cry in protest while the gap that 
he and perhaps he alone could have closed 
grew deep and ugly 

Iwo years earlier, tor a few incredible and 
quite misleading weeks, it had seemed possible 


that the gap was on the verge of being closed 


orever. During the late summer and early fall 
of 1914. French Canada and English Canada 


had given the appearance of being almost per- 
tectly united. Except in the oratorical sense, no 
one in Canada knew the meaning of war, least 
of all a war whose scale and methods were 
without precedent. The war words, “pain” and 
blood” and “sacrifice.” had a ring of nobility 
and excitement but they did not yet carry the 
bitter echo of real experience or comprehen 
sion. When the government called for 25,000 
men, the number had a robust sound in which 
the whole country took pride. When 32.000 
answered the whole country was reassured, and 
it Was doubly reassured when Sam Hughes, the 
minister Of militia and defense, declared that 
he had no thought. now or ever, of allowing 
any but volunteers to wear their country’s uni- 
form. Every Canadian automatically partook 
of the grandeur of so swift a reply to the call 
to arms: everyone who so wished could partake 
by proxy, enjoying the general surge of exal- 


tation without the CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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anadian spectacle 


CHARGE 
THE WAR CANOES 


In Canada, and nowhere else, brawny 
bucks still clash in the fearsome charge 
of the war canoes. The scalp they're after 
is the Dominion Championship 


; 
a PADDLERS, MOST ARDENT and amateur of Canadian athletes, 
a hold their own splashy “Grey Cup” spectacular each year 
in a backwater named Mooney’s Bay, near Ottawa. The 
fifty-year-old Canadian paddling championship regatta in- 
cludes a sporting spectacle seen nowhere else in the world 
, — races between fifteen-man war canoes. This year a record 
tion clubs from Dartmouth, N.S., te Flin Flon, Man., com- 
Rs fit all winter and train hard all summer, six nights a week, 
give up alcohol, tobacco and social life. “A golf widow’s 
lot is companionable compared with a canoe widow's,” says 
Jimmy Mossman, Toronto’s Balmy Beach club captain. In 
canoe-racing tradition, the Cartierville, Que., juvemie crew 
of I1- to 16-year-old boys (above) gave three cheers, not 
for its own victory but for its defeated rivals 


FOR A CLOSER LOOK AT THE WARRIORS, TURN PAGE 
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PADDLERS CLAIM theirs is North America’s 
oldest sport, that Indians were racing 
canoes long before they played lacrosse 
Canadians introduced the sport to. the 
world at the 1924 Olympics and othe! 
countries took it up with such enthusiasm 
that Canada has seldom won a_ gold 
medal since. Hungary, for example. has 
40,000 club) paddlers, compared with 
Canada’s 800. In fact, Hungarian refugees 
have given Canadian paddling a shot in 
the arm, particularly in the Montreal 
area, and Gabor Joo has brought the To 
ronto Sailing and Canoe club the senior 
Canadian singles championship five years 
running. Club officials admit their tough 
est problem is enlisting youngsters, and 
envy the Cartierville, Que., club’s recent 
coup: Rocket Richard’s son, Maurice Ji 

joined and immediately scores of young- 
sters wanted memberships. Money ts an 
other problem. Canoes like the one being 
launched by the Toronto crew at top 
cost $1,000. “We live by taking in each 
other’s washing.” says an official of one 
of the Toronto district’s five clubs. “That 
is, We faithfully attend each other's 
money-raising parties.” Clubs boast there 
is no juvenile delinquency among young 
members. “They haven't the time or the 
energy left.” savs Jimmy Mossman, whose 
Balmy Beach juvenile crew below dis- 
plays what he ruefully calls “beginners” 
form.” Paddlers start at eleven, usually 
quit, fit but exhausted, at thirty. An ex- 
ception: Balmy Beach's forty-two-vear 
old Normie Lane. three-time Olympic 
paddler and head of the mathematics de- 
partment of McMaster University. 


Sweat, splash, strain, slump 


PHOTOSTORY BY TED GRANT 
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Chivalry fas little place in the paddling fraternity and 


of the Mississauga canoe club soon learn to manhandle 
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The J1- to 16-vear-olds, left, fought de sperately at Ottawa, 


out of the running. The 14 limp, burly seniors, below, 
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The zest for war-canoeing among girls puzzles some old-timers. “We like 


lo keep them around,” one said. “The 


Toronto's Balmy Beach club, had just 


1 SO00-meter race. Cap, at rear, is worn 


bring 
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THEY HAPPEN 


Last year more than 2,000 Canadians were indicted for sex 


crimes. Probably twice as many sex criminals were never 


picked up by police. Most of these deviates dont know why 
they commit their crimes, or how to stop. Now, a unique clinie 


in Toronto is beginning to reach some of them in time 


LaAre LAST FEBRUARY, a Toronto accountant 
named William Gargon was having a bad day 
working on income-tax figures and worrying 
about meeting a second mortgage payment. He 
was feeling unwell. His mother-in-law showed 
no sign of returning to her home in a nearby 
town after staying for three months 

When he got home that night, Gargon (a 
pseudonym) was upbraided by his wite for 
forgetting to buy bread. His mother-in-law 
said, “Its little things like that which break up 
marriages, William.” 

Gargon said nothing and went upstairs to 
change his clothes. As he took off his coat, 
the sleeve knocked a bottle of nail polish, 
spilling it on the bedspread. Gargon was stun- 
ned. Then he jumped to his feet, ran down- 
stairs into the street, “in search,” as he said 
later. “ot a little girl.” 

This was the mechanism of a sex crime in 
the making. Last year between 2,000 and 3,000 
Canadians were indicted for sex crimes and 
number were never 


probably doubte that 


caught or reported to the police. Their crimes 
ranged trom peeping through bedroom win- 
dows to murders. They are Canada’s least 
understood criminals and, in most parts of the 
country, they can expect a lifelong succession 
of prison terms without ever understanding 
why they commit their repugnant crimes or 


knowing how they might stop. 


THE PATIENTS: SEVEN HUNDRED DEVIATES 


Fortunately, Gargon lives in an enlightened 
province, and as he ran down his quiet sub- 
urban street on his bizarre search, he saw a 
phone box. He stumbled into it and called a 
psychiatrist at the Forensic Clinic ot the To- 
ronto Psychiatric Hospital. After a tew minutes 
of conversation, he walked home relatively 
calm. 

[he Forensic Clinic has, in five years of its 
lite. treated nearly 700 sexually deviated 
people. It is ploneering a new approach to the 


problem of sex criminals. It is unique in Can- 
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ada and, in some respects, unique in the world. 
“These deviates need not be regarded with 
abhorrence and fear,” says the clinic director, 
Dr. R. Edward Turner. “They can be treated.” 

Backing his statement are the results: about 
eighty-five percent of the clinic’s patients have 
learned to control their perverted drives. The 
clinic, however, may be performing an even 
more important service. In field that’ ts 
markedly barren of reliable research, the 
clinic’s workers, every year, move closer to 
accurately predicting the behavior of deviates. 
(Aad it has found a few facts about the vic- 
tims — some young girls deliberately tempt 
pedophiles (child molesters) to make attacks.) 

Dr. Turner feels a major duty facing the 
clinic is public education. “Sex deviation has 
been shrouded in superstition, in hatred and 
fear for centuries,” he says. 

The clinic is trying to help some of the 
thousands of Canadians who live in strange 
fantasy worlds of deviated sex impulses. Many 
of these people live perpetually on the verge 
of committing large or small sex crimes. “The 
real extent of the sex-deviate problem in so- 
ciety,” says Dr. Stuart K. Jaffary of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto school of social work, “is 
like the iceberg — nine tenths hidden below 
the surface.” It is now recognized that nearly 
all men have sexually deviant thoughts. Fortu- 
nately, most men have control. For those who 
haven't the clinic is becoming a sort of safety 
valve, a place they can turn to for free treat- 
ment, secure in the Knowledge that it is run 
by the Ontario Department of Health and has 
nothing to do with the police or the reform 
system. The clinic ts also a watchdog for faint 
signs of schizophrenia or psychopathic traits 
which are warnings that a deviate may become 
a sex murderer 

Gargon’s sex problem started in his teens. 
He was attracted to little girls but never 
molested them. He did not analyse how he felt 
about them but he knew his thoughts were 
wrong. He tound, when twenty-one, that his 


BY FRANKLIN RUSSELL 


form of sexual abnormality was called pedo- 
philia and that he was sexually linked to 
the exhibitionists, who expose themselves to 
shock women in public, and to the peeping 
toms, who may take fantastic risks to spy on 
people undressing. He knew he was not a 
dangerous sexual pervert, but he lived in con- 
stant dread. 

For ten apprehensive years, he controlled 
himself. He married and had two children, but 
marriage did nothing to alleviate his deviate 
urges. One day in 1956, while watching a small 
girl paddling at a beach on Lake Simcoe, fifty 
miles north of Toronto, he suddenly grabbed 
her by the shoulders. The child cried out, the 
mother came running up, and Gargon only 
extricated himself from the situation by saying 
he was trying to protect the girl from a bee. 


THE SUPREME EFFORT OF SELF-CONTROL 


He was really frightened now. He recalled 
reading that a Forensic Clinic had recently 
been opened in Toronto, following a series of 
savage sex murders in the province. He de- 
cided to make a supreme effort to control 
himself and succeeded for five years — till 
his rush into the street. 

After his telephone call, during which the 
psychiatrist calmed him and made a clinic 
appointment, Gargon’s treatment was routine. 
He was first interviewed by Valdemar Hart- 
man, chiet social worker. What were his re- 
lations with his wite, children, mother, father, 
relatives, employer? Hartman was looking for 
environmental stresses, hatreds, frictions, ten- 
sions. He discovered Garcon was terrified of 
his mother-in-law, and frequently resented his 
wife and his employer. He was insecure. He 
had wanted to be a doctor but his mother had 
insisted on accountancy. Hartman's skill in 
appraising Gargon’s social problems would be 
vital in later treatment. “It has been said.” he 
says, “that a good environmental history in sex 
cases is halt the battle of diagnosis.” 

Gargon soon realized that his sex problem 
was buried deep in his past and was related 
somehow to his parents; and that this was true 
of all sex deviates. A week later, he kept an 
appoitment with a senior clinical psychologist, 
Dan Paitich, when, under psychological test- 
ing, he proved to have an IQ of 125, and 
answered 227 questions about his relations 
with his parents and 115 questions about his 
sex life. CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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October is Cheese festival Month! Celebrate with Maple Leaf Cheddar and tangy Apple Pie—melt-in-the-mouth pastry made with Domestic Pure Shortenin 


Whoever coined the phrase “easy as pic’? must have rigid tests to make sure that every pound you buy is 
been a reputable cook because pie is easy when vou of a uniform as well as high quality. These same Quality 
have the recipe, the ingredients and a little practice. Controls apply to all the products that bear the “CP” 
We find it quite casv to make the ingreclients for you mark and pledge of finest quality—it is our promise 
but this, too, takes a lot of know-how and resources. to you of “good things to eat.” 

One of the most vital areas of our operation is Quality 

Controls. This division is responsible for the standard Cheese is best served at room tempcrature- remove 


of quality in all Canada Packers’ products. For in- — from your refrigerator about an hour belore serving 


stance, every batch of Domestic Shortening must pass This restores flavour ‘chilled’ in during storage. 
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“6 o’clock!... 
time master was home” 


To add to the joys of home-coming, relax 
and enjoy the smooth and mellow flavour of 
‘Black & White’, a superb Scotch that pleases 
your taste. Famous the world over, ‘Black 
& White’ has all the distinction and gentle- 


ness of Scotch at its very best. 
The Secret is in the Blending 


Black & White Scotch Whisky is blended 
from a selection of Scotland’s finest indivi- 


dual whiskies. It’s famous the world over for 
its distinctive character and unvarying flavor. 
Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland. 
Available in several sizes. 


ety Roy 
dor M SAA e 
tot y Queer Poe) James B an & Co. Ltd. 


WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
“BUCHANAN’S” 


stayed to raise 


wanted to build a new wing which would 
increase patient capacity by 100 beds. The 
federal government was prepared to con- 
tribute $2,000 per bed toward construction 
costs, if an equal amount were given by 
the provincial government. Thus, the hos- 
pital could count on a basic joint gift of 
$4,006 a bed for its 100-bed addition, or 
$400,000 in all. 

But ten years ago, it cost up to $12,000 
a bed to build a hospital or hospital ex- 
tension. (The figure for large city institu- 
tions reaches $17,000 a bed today.) Hence. 
the bill for that wing came to at least 
$1,200,000, leaving the tidy total of $800,- 
000 to be secured from sources other than 
the two governments. The time was ripe 
for the appearance on the Canadian scene 
of big-time fund raising. 

What we needed, if we were to avoid 
straight socialism in our approach to the 
financial problems of health, welfare and 
education, was someone to show us how 
to organize charitable campaigns on such 
a scale that they reached into every house- 
hold, every office and every factory. 

The man who brought this knowledge 
to us was George A. Brakeley Jr., then an 
employee of John Price Jones Company 
of New York City. Brakeley was sent to 
Montreal a dozen years ago to direct a 
campaign for McGill University: he stayed 
on in Canada to raise more than $250,- 
000,000 for clients all the way from Van- 
couver Island to Newfoundland. Brakeley 
did so well in Canada that, with some 
Canadian associates, he was able to buy 
the U.S. shares of J. P. Jones in Canada 
It became G. A. Brakeley and Company 
Ltd. 

Not long after Brakeley put his feet on 
Canadian soil and his hand in Canadians’ 
pockets, a man named Lewis Wells took 
big-time fund raising to church. Lewis is 
the son of Herbert Wells (the man credit- 
ed with inventing the modern method of 
charity campaigning), and has fund raising 


FUND RAISER continued from page 23 


Brakeley brought know-how to Canada and 


more than $250,000,000 


in his blood and brain. He perceived that, 
as a result of the growing religious feeling 
in the postwar Christian world, a lot of 
churches would be built or enlarged. 

He formed Wells Organizations, with 
headquarters in Chicago, and in due course 
extended his operations into Canada. Since 
1952, Wells Organizations of Canada Lim- 
ited has raised nearly $135,000,000 for 
just under 1,500 Canadian churches. 

I have worked for both Brakeley and 
Wells (1 also had a partnership in a small 
fund raising company and I have directed 
campaigns on a free-lance basis) and I 
know that the thing both companies 
brought to fund raising here was meticu- 
lous, detailed organization. They saw to it 
that everyone in a community or a church 
congregation was tapped, from the mil- 
lionaire to the mechanic; and that the doc- 
trine of personal approach was thoroughly 
absorbed by the volunteer canvassers. 

There is only one way to achieve maxi 
mum results in a fund raising campaign: 
someone must ask someone else for 
money. The trick is to make sure that the 
right person does the asking. You don’t 
want the millionaire to waste his time can- 
vassing the mechanic: and the mechanic 
probably wouldn't Know how to get into 
the millionaire’s office. 

The professional team hired to run a 
major institutional campaign takes no ac- 
tive part in canvassing. Its role, in various 
ways, is to teach the volunteers the tech- 
niques of successful fund raising. The cam- 
paign director, therefore, does his best to 
enlist the wealthiest and most infiuential 
persons available as campaign leaders 
They in turn enlist other persons, perhaps 
of lesser wealth and influence, until fi- 
nally ‘the chain of command is complete, 
right down to the last canvasser. 

Following this formula, | have at various 
times worked with campaign committees 
Which included the present Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada; the presidents of Canada’s 
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largest banks; Canada’s biggest indus- 


trialists; and women whose names con- 
sistently appear on the social pages. But 
I have also directed small-town appeals 
in which the corner druggist and the wife 
of a, dairy farmer were the keys to success. 

Now let’s look at a typical medium- 
sized professional campaign -- the one I 
ran for Peel Memorial Hospital in Bramp- 
ton, Ont., a town of 17,500 people twenty- 
five miles west of Toronto. When I check- 
ed in, I knew only one person in town, 
Bill Doole, editor and publisher of the 
Brampton Times and Conservator, whom 
I had met briefly ten years before when | 
was a newspaperman myself. With his 
help I secured the use of a room measur- 
ing fifteen by twenty feet. This was cam- 
paign headquarters. Into it I wedged my- 
self. my secretary, four typists (after I'd 
spent two weeks tracking the girls down 
and hiring them), desks, chairs, type- 
writers, file cabinets, two sawhorse tables 
and a mimeograph machine. 

I then saw the right people and got 
copies of the local hydro subscribers’ list, 
the industrial commission list, the chamber 
ofsgcommerce list and the voters’ list. From 
these, supplemented by the yellow pages 
of the telephone directory, we made a 
master list containing the name, address 
and phone number of every shop, store, 
office, industry, business and resident in 
the area. We also prepared a Special Com- 
panies list of firms that did business in 
Brampton but had head offices elsewhere. 


$50,000? The doctors were stunned 


From the master list, the girls typed 
three sets of cards for every name — two 
sets of cross-referred file cards for office 
and committee use, and a set of pledge 
cards for eventual distribution to the 400 
canvassers I hoped to recruit. While the 
girls were typing, I took the first step in 
the recruiting process. Five members of 
the hospital board had been named to a 
steering committee, so I asked them to 
Steer me in the right direction. 

“To get the campaign off the ground,” I 
said, “we must have a general chairman—. 
a man who’s well known and well liked.” 

“Dick Blain is your man,” I was told. 

“How do I get to him?” 

“See Bill Davis.” 

So I saw Bill Davis, a young Brampton 
lawyer and member of the Ontario Legis- 
lature for Peel County. 

“I'm told that Magistrate Blain would 
make a good chairman,” I said. 

“He would,” Davis said. “I'll arrange a 
luncheon.” 

After a little food and a lot of discus- 
sion, Magistrate Blain said, “All right, Vl 
take it on. But I'd better warn you that 
a lot will depend on what the hospital 
medical staff does. The merchants and 
businessmen won't want to commit them- 
selves until they know how much support 
the doctors are going to give.” 

It then became a matter of meeting with 
the executive of the medical staff. The 
steering committee had agreed that, al- 
though the hospital could finance its build- 
ing program if $350,000 was raised, we 
would sei an official objective of $500,000. 
A rule of thumb in successful fund raising 
is that, if you can get one gift equal to ten 
percent of the objective, you're off to a 
good start; so I asked the doctors to make 
a collective pledge of $50,000, to be paid 
over a period of five years. 

My request was followed by a stunned 
silence, then by some spirited argument. 
At the end of the meeting, one of the doc- 
tors took me aside and said, “You'll never 
get a contribution like that out of us. It’s 
away too big.” 

I said: “Doctor, I know it annoys you 
to hear it said, but the hospital 7% your 
workshop. Without it, most of you would 
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She looks to you to take care of her. To cover a scratch, 


to dry a tear. That's easy. But how can you protect 


her with life insurance at a time when your income 


says you must keep insurance costs low? § Try a young 


kind of life insurance, one that gives you high protec- 


tion at very low cost. Occidental Change-Easy Term 


Insurance does just that. It can provide $40,000 of pro- 


tection for five years for only $15.86 monthly at age 28, 


for example. This is pure protection with no savings or 


borrowing values. That's why its rate is ha/f to a third 


Mr. Horace Brower 
Occidental Life Insurance Company of California 
164 Elinton Avenue, E., Toronto, Ontario 


Dear Sir: | would like to know more about your concept of insurance that starts at very low cost and can be 


changed to include savings and borrowing benefits. 


Name 


ok 


that of life-long insurance. § Later on, when you can 
better afford the savings and borrowing advantages of 
life-long insurance, you can change to an Occidental 
plan that provides these benefits. And no medical 
exam is required to make the change. 4 Occidental 
Change-Easy Term Insurance can be a father's best 
insurance, both in cost and its ability to meet your 
changing needs. Call your Occidental representative 


or send in the coupon below. 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Street address__ 


City and province 
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MODERN APARTMENT... 
OUR SPODE 


BLENDS IN PERFECTLY!” 


“Cloucester 


Lou estoft”’ 


Tie wonperrur thing about exquisite Spode 


dianerware is that it adds beauty and dis- 
tinetion to every period ‘ } key nd 
ot jour that ean be attarmed mo other 
hos dehebted generatio choose Spode! 
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Distributors: Copeland & Duncan Limited Bay St., Toronto 
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“We used the wives. Those poor, recalcitrant husbands didn’t have a chance’’ 


have to pack up and practise somewhere The next jump on the obstacle course for Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Smith. Those 
else. You need a new hospital wing if was erected by a prominent focal merchant poor, recalcitrant, rebel husbands didn’t 
you're going to give the community goo. who took pains to tell his friends that he have a chance 
treatment and care, but if you don't sup- had no intention of giving any support, While all these side issues were being 
port this campaign, how can you expect financial or moral, to the hospital cam- , looked into, | was holding weekly meet- 
anyone else to? paign. It was important to get him on out ings with the men’s committee and the 
The medical siaff pledged $40,000 and — side, because his opinion was respected. | women’s committee, and daily meetings 
the businessmen were no longer able to went to see the gentleman, but might just with members of the steering committee 
find valid reasons for not volunteering as as well have staved away I wrote a twelve-page booklet for use in 
canvassers. Before long | had eighty men Then | remiembered that he had a teen- campaign publicity and promotion, another 
The next hurdle was Chinguacousy Town age daughter attending Brampton High booklet of canvassers’ instructions, a week- 
ship. which surrounds Brampton. Reeve School, and that she was a close friend ly bulletin for all canvassers, and regular 
Cyril Clark said to me one evening, “How of the daughter of a hospital board mem- news releases for the paper and the radio 
much do you expect to raise in Chingua- ber. IT spoke to the board member. He stauion. I planted stories about the cam- 
cousy?” spoke to his daughter, and a few days paign in the Toronto” press and, with 
You have 3,000 farmers and villagers later the merchant came to me and said Bill Doole’s expert collaboration, produced 
on your voters’ list. and most of the farms My daughter is giving me hell because three four-page supplements for the Times 
look to be in pretty good shape.” | said I'm not on the campaign committee. What and Conservator 
There are half a dozen companies in the do you want me to do” This added up to a sixty-five-hour week 
township doing pretty good business. I There were a handful of other men like for twenty weeks, the length of the cam 
think a hundred thousand would be a fat that in Brampton, men who, in the words paign. We collected our inside objective of 
figure of one of them, “damn well won't give a $350,000; the professional fee charged to 
Be sensible.” Clerk said. “How abou plugged nickel to the hospital.” We reach the hospital was $600 a week. IT don't 
fifty thousand? ed a few of these through their wives really know how much of this I received 
It deal.” T said. “Now find me three On institutional campaigns, | always left personally, because at the time [ was in 
hundred canvassers. [| don't like to ash the residential canvass. the doorbell ring partnership with two other professionals 
anyone to call on more than ten prospects ing, to the ladies, and in Brampton, | While [ was on the campaign, I drew 
especially in a rural area’ was fortunate in having as co-chairmen S285 a week. Including expenditures for 
Ive vot a better idea’ the reeve said ot the residential division Mrs John clerical help office supplies publicity, and 
Lea t with m Davidson, a twenty-five-vear member of so on, the can paign cost Peel Memorial 
\ short time later, Chinguacousy muni the hospital board, and Mrs. Nance Hor Hospital about $18,000, less than five per- 
cipal council voted an outright grant of wood, former mayor. Between them. thes cent of the money raised 
$50,000 to the hospital, payable annually recruited a women’s committee which ult It 1 have given the impression that suc 
over a ten-year period and to be financed mately numbered 300 cessful fund ransing involves the use of 
through a tax levy. This pleased me, be When it came time to knock on every different kinds of pressure. | have done so 
se it was what I had hoped for. I knew door, | was careful nor to give any lady the deliberately. Very. very few men will give 
that it was a municipal election year. and pledge card made out in the name of het to charity until they are put in a position 
| ispected that Reeve Clark would like self and her husband. This meant. that Where they cant refuse. | was in the office 
to find some way of publicly supporting Mrs. Jones called for Mrs. Smith’s contri of an industrialist when he threatened to 
the hospital without antagonizing the town bution, and Mrs. Brown called for Mrs eancel a million-dollar order unless the 
hip voters by making them canvass or be Jones’. You can bet vor life hat Mr supplic igreed to contribute to a hospital 
anvassed Jones made sure that Mr. Jones wrote a campaign. | heard a company president 
Right sbout then. | ran into a roadblock cheque of respectable size; the same went give orders that every employee, down to 
In any fund ratsing effort, most of the 
money comes fron wealthy individuals 
ind large companies. By the time a can 
vasser calls at your house, you can be sure 
that about e:ghty-tis percent of the ob 
jective of that particular campaign ha 
lready een pledged, through advance / 
tt from those Special Names. High orf / 
t} list of Sp if ompa for obvio 
on are th el bank | 
learned ha tt mana Ss of 
ranct had cided 
immonyst th ha eacl wh 
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Cross Canada Special 


Betore introducing Five Star Special, Seagram tested this 
ereat new, brand of rye whisky from coast to coast against the three leading 
brands in its price class... in test alter test after test Canadians liked the 
taste of Seagram's Five Star Special best. Next time try Seagram’s great 


new brand with the Five Stars on the bottle. 
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Why do 2 out of 3 Canadians on the move choose Allied? 
Because they've learned Allied is... 


Experienced, bonded packers 
and drivers, protected 
cargoes. agents in all 10 
provinces and Canada-wide 
teletype service all work to 
make your Allied move safe, 
on time in a word, 
DEPENDABLE! 

Get a free quotation now by 
phoning your Allied agent 

in the yellow pages under 

** Movers’. 


Yo 


CAN ALWAYS TRUST YOUR ALLIED MAN 


VAN LIVES LTD. 


Specialists in Long Distance Moving 


the newest office boy, was to make a 
pledge to a campaign in which the presi- 
dent was interested 

In church campaigns (1 have directed 
five) the pressure is particularly great, 
because usually everything must be done 
in four weeks. The director is under pres- 
sure to make the canvassers raise the 
money; the canvassers are under pressure 
to raise it; and the rest of the congregation 
is under pressure to give till it hurts 

On one campaign in a small Ontario 
town, the wealthiest member of the con- 
gregation had been putting a_ two-dollar 
bill in his Sunday envelope. I wanted to 
raise this offering to twenty dollars weekly, 
so [I took the special gifts chairman with 
me on a visit to the man in question. We 
arrived at his house shortly after seven- 
thirty in the evening, and we were still 
there at one-thirty the following morning 
For long stretches, half an hour and more. 
we all sat there in the living room without 
saying a word 

Finally, about a quarter to two, our host 
said, “Damn you, Jim, go home, will you? 
I've got to get up and go to work in six 
hours.” 

“So do I, John.” 

‘Will you settle for fifteen dollars a 
week?” 

‘No, John.” the chairman said, “we 
think you can afford twenty.” 

Oh, give me the blankety-blank pledge 
card. Pll sign for twenty just to get to 
bed.” 

It was important to get a large pledge 
from that particular church member, be- 
cause everyone knew he could afford it 
and his example would set the pace for the 
entire congregation. Before I got there, 
more than fifty of the church families had 
been giving fifty cents a week or Jess 
When I left. the average pledge was $2.25 
a week 

In church campaigns, the women are 
not asked to do any canvassing. Their 
activities are confined to serving on the 
hostess committee, which numbers ten 
percent, roughly. of the total of church 
families. The members of the hostess com 
mittee take ten families each and extend 


telephone invitations to the campaign din- 


PARADE 


On Blitzen, off Blitzen 


A crashing thunderstorm created 
great excitement among the young chil- 
dren in a Toronto household early one 
evening. Later, after they'd been tucked 
into bed and were supposed to be 
asleep, father heard the upstairs light 
switch turned repeatedly on and off, and 
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let out a bellow of “Whatyadoing?!!” 
Five-year-old Janice replied in her most 
patient and reasonable tones, “We're 
making homemade instant lightning.” 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for. true anec- 
dotes {ddress Parade, c/o Maclean's 


ner. (A printed invitation is also sent by 
mail.) 

The dinner is the focal point of the 
campaign. A representative assortment of 
pledges already made is announced to in- 
spire generosity in those who have not 
yet been canvassed. For example, the min- 
ister is always asked to tithe (pledge ten 
percent of his salary for three years), and 
since all the church members know the size 
of the minister’s salary. down to the last 
penny. his pledge is supposed to be exem- 
plary 

During one church campaign, the hos 
tess COMmMiltee’s chairman came to me ih 
a panic. | had impressed on her that the 
success Of a campaign depends to a large 


extent on the campaign dinner’s being well 
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ke 


attended, because if it is nor well attended, 
the director has a clear indication that op- 
position to the campaign is well organized. 

“What shall | the 
asked almost. in 
telephoning to invite everyone to 
the Mrs. Arbuthnot (a 
pseudonym) and some of her 


chair- 
“While 


do hostess 


man me, tears 
we're 
come to dinner. 
friends 


phoning everyone telling them all to stay 


are 


uWway 


‘We've been expecting this.” I said 


“The 


campaign chairman knows what to do 
going to call Mrs. Arbuthnot this 
morning and tell her not to the 


inner, because she’s going to be presented 
ith a gift in recognition of her long serv- 


ice to the church.” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot, her friends and most 
of the other church families were at the 
dinner, but. on a couple of other church 
campaigns, owasn't so lucky. In truth, 
they were out-and-out failures, for the 


eason that | wasn't able to overcome the 
ypposition 


This 


by the 


opposition was” lars venerated 


felt 


firms tee of 


the 
a 


resentment over one of 


big fund 


using 


week. In one of those two churches, a 


United Church, eleven families went over 
to the Anghcan Church when they heard 
this firm had been hired 


All church ¢ ire One-muan-band 


th the director 


unpaigns 


operations, \ doing every- 


thing but preach the sermons: and cam- 


paigns for small hospitals and similar insti- 


uUlLIONS cal also be handled by a single 
professional, at fees ranging trom $750 to 
S$1.000 a week, but when it comes to big 
city, hospitals and universities, the com- 


tells the client that what is needed is 


the giant-size pack 


pany 


ve. This would call for 


the services of a campaign director, an 


assistant: director, a publicity director, a 


and the 


2,500 a week. 


special writer and a list supervisor 


price tag can run as high as § 


Between them, Wells Organizations and 
the Brakeley Company have earned an 
estimated S12.000.000 in fees trom Cana- 
dian chents during the past twelve vears 
But lately the big fund ratsing tirms have 
een shrinking and tightening their belts 
V the face of tougher and tougher compe- 

on condition 

Wells is now under the jurisdiction of a 
firm of Toronto lawyers while it is) being 
urned into a non-profit: organization and 
foundation. Wells used to have regional 
tice ht across the country: today, i 
keeps field representatives some C ana- 
dian cities ut there are no longer any 


regional offices. The tirm’s office space at 


ts Toronto | 


readquarters has shrunk some- 


vhat. Campaign directors have taken sec- 
ond jobs or have left the fund raising busi- 
ness altogether 
What went wrong? 
\ Presbyterian church offices put it this 
i\ It costs $4.000 to hire a big fund- 
organization tor a fOur-Week 
period How many dollar billy must) a 


church get in the weekly envelopes to pa 


tor that? Thats why we and the Anglicans 
and the United Church and the Baptists 
are using the Sector Plan. We divide the 
church community up into sectors, the 
congregation recruits ws OWN Canhvassers 


ind some canvassers are assigned to ¢ ich 
sector. We don't need professionals 
\osenio Anglican churchman said. 
When one of our chi fund 
to finance a buildin idVis 
that a professional be hired to organize 
campaign. But for the annual congres 
tional canvasses to increase our | 
church giving. we think the Sector Plan 
orks well enough. And don't forget that 
church construction is) detinitely slowing 


lown everywhere. 


Hospital fund raisers are feeling the 
pinch too 

Hospital business is) dead.” said a 
rakeley Company executive. “We've done 


just about all the big campaigns there are 
to do, and the smaller hospitals don’t want 
to pay our fees. Something like 115 hos- 
pitals in Canada are going to expand. but 
I can’t see us getting many campaigns out 
of i 


You’ve got to remember that today. 
federal. provincial and 
take care of all but about fourteen percent 
of hospital Otten it 


a hospital lo 


municipal grants 


construction costs 


simply isn't worth while for 


pay a fund raising organization twenty o1 


thirty thousand dollars just to get that four 


teen percent 


“We think the future is) reasonably 


| 


: 


bright. but we have got to figure out some 
Way to get through the coming summer. It 
calls for a bit of belt-tightening, 1 guess.” 

Several smaller companies are doing very 
Well. Cathos Limited, established a couple 
of years ago by tormer Wells men, is active 
among Roman Catholic churches, and re 
\nother 
Association for ¢ 


cently opened an office in England 
Methods 


Finance Limited, also operated primarily by 


company hurch 


ex-Wells employees, is running campaigns 


for Protestant) churches. Montreal-based 
Desroches and Power Limited has been 
successful in the Province of Quebee fo: 


s 
many years. Gilles Desroches (no longer 


with the firm) is a former Montreal news- 
paper editor: Bill Power is the nephew of 


Senator “Chubby” Power, a former federal 


cabinet) minister. Both Desroches and 
Power were once with John Price Jones 
To some extent. T think, professional 
fund raising may be suffering from its own 
€fficiency. Brakeleyv and Wells showed so 
many people how campaigns should be 
run that many people now feel they can 
run campaigns for themselves. Whether 


thes them as suecessfully, time 


will 


ean run 


tell * 
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Robert Thomas Allen tunes in to 1984: 


THERE ARE SEVERAL REASONS why I think we 


should try to reach the moon as soon as pos- 
sible, and one of them ts the transistor radio. A 
While ago bE saw a telephone lineman up on a 


pole with a transistor hanging trom his belt, 


a9 splicing cables and listening to a disc jocke\ 
| tulk to a housewife whose neighbor s clothes 
te kept blowing over her fence. For a while | 
Se thought God had gone out of his mind, until, 


| figured out where the voices came from and 
realized it was only a dise jockey. Another 
time. a New York cabbie drove up to Grand 
Centrat Station with a transistor cuddled be 
tween his shoulder and his neck. He was listen- 
ing to a ball game. He didn't speak while I 
struggled into his cab with my bag. He didn't 
speak when | told him my destination. He 
didn't speak when I got out and he didn’t speak 
when | tipped him. The expression on his face 
was the sume as the one on the guy who used 
to always be falling out of people's cupboards 
in old movie chillers 

In the past vear Pve had my tavorite restau 


rant ruined by a woman who comes in, puts 


transistor radio beside her plate, and tunes 
in CHUM, and this summer at) Niagara a 
youth who looked as if he'd been drugged, set 
transistor on the parapet beside me. and 


tuned it up so he could hear it above the roar 


of the cataract. We both stood there watching 


00,000 cubic teet of water a second drop 162 


feet. listening to some jockey say \nd 


that just about covers it for today, folks. and 


Bill McKissel will be back Mond. oops! 
Puesday Nonday Is al he \ll il all 

this woany indication of what the world of 

tomorrow will be ike | feel a bit better about 

the guy who telephones me every mow and then 

to sell me a plot in the cemetery. even though 

he does sound tke someone who might have 


Muzak piped tn to those who have gone over 
lo The Othe: Side 
I can see a tuture world in which entire 


BRAVE NEW TRANSISTORIZED 


populations will sit with transistor radios held 
to their ears, oblivious of what they're hearing, 
seeing or thinking, or feeling, or the logical 
continuity of thought, and it will all result: in 
something like this: 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker: fellow 
Canadians! In this great land of ours, with its 
untold mineral wealth, it may seem. strange 
that there are those who say this is Bill Lucas 
sitting in for Eddie 

A talk to « group of music lovers will go 
“Aida steals to Rhadames’ side. She has 
come to die with him. As he sings the tender 
aria J can't recall who said it. IT only know 
I never read it. 


Khrushchov: “SHCHLOBOTSKIN! KOBRITSCON 


NYOTEN!” Translator: “Mr. Khrushchov says 
mmm always mmm delight- 
ed to negotiate on Berlin it mmm 


a detour on Lake Shore Boulevard he Iween 
Spadina and Parliament for westhound traffi 
will come into effect the minute President Ken- 
nedy mmm us We Say In our country 
mmm lets the potato mmm catch the 
fish 

At the ball game. the loud speakers will an 


nounce to an audience sitting transfixed listen 


ing to anvthing that comes over the air: “The 
batteries for toda For the Yankees 

Kazantzuki who is both Ditonvstan and 
{pollonian, while at the same time struggling 


against the forces of Buddhist Nothin 


Great speeches will go Four score and 


seven Veurs ago, our fathers brought forth 
upon this continent the Beneficial Finance 
Company where vou ll tind the service just 
little triendhes 

Students at a lecture tn) mathematics will 
scarcely change their expression when they 
hear: “It you factor the difference of two 
squares, you'll find that it was Oil Can and 
Gay Girl in the fourth at Fort Erie.” 

A conversation at the Department of In- 


ternal Revenue, both the inspector and the cus- 
tomer listening to transistors, one to the old 
Mississippi blue warbler and the other to Lucia 
dt Lammermoor will sound like this: 

Income tax payer: “I only claimed seventy- 
five percent and I dreamed I was there in Hill- 
billy Heaven, and thar they war, all the gold 
guitars and fiddles hangin’ on the wall 

Income tax inspector: “You state here on 
314 D, Section C, that you paid $350 in doc- 
tors’ bills but thou hast spread thy wings to 
heaven.” 


At the college of art, “for the impressionists, 
cubism was merely a form of Fast, Fast, 
FASTER RELIES” 

In Church, the minister reads, “Now David 
was old and stricken in years and they covered 
him with Coppertone’s exclusive blend of Coco 
butter.” 

Say this ts Bill sitting in for Eddie! .. . but 
new forms emerge from the intersection ot 
luminous planes and any dangerous spot 
is tenable if brave men will make it so because 
now you have vents all over to help you heal 


faster Hi, folks, this is CHUM, okay 
Margie. bye now, your clothes keep blowing 
over into your neighbors vard? . . . but briefly 
a fourth dimension of supernatural forgive- 
ness was for dogmatic Christians . Eddie 


Lucas sitting in tor Bill and I bet he’s having 
a real funny of a holiday if according to 
Paraday’s first law. the weight of an element 
deposited at the cathodes is directly propor- 
tional to say this ts Bill sitting in for Eddie 
Lucas at the Big Owl in the Big Owl's Nest 
and | want to tell you that Jackie is back from 
her holidays O, terra, addio! . SOF 
fust, fast, FASTER relief, Prime Minister John 
Dietenbaker says — mmm — we have a saving 
in our country about mmm the potato 

and that just about wraps it up folks for 
its getting on to kind of closing time, three 
in the morning that is... 
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WIDE FLANGE BEAMS 
NOW ROLLED IN CANADA 


\lgoma’s new Universal Beam Mill now 


makes available a wide range of Wide 
Flange Shapes. Built entirely Canada. 


these outstanding facilities are a tribute 


to the ingenuity and skill of Canadas 


quipment builders and workm 


CLOSE-UP OF A BEAM BLANK 


ENTERING THE ROUGHING STAND OF » fm 


THE NEW_UNIVERSAL BEAM MILL 


OXYGEN STEEL FURNACES— THE INDUSTRY'S NEWEST METHOD OF STEELMAKING — In addition to well 


equipped conventional Open Hearth steelmaking facilities, Algoma operates L-D Oxygen furnaces. Picture at 


left shows charging of scrap and. a 

‘ 


right, feeding of molten pig-iron into these L-D Oxygen furnaces 
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ALGOMA'S BLOOM AND PLATE MILL 


Ab i} hows high quality wide plate 
being! \lgoma’s Bloom & Plate Mill, which 

rol ots to semifinished blooms and slabs migrants, are jammed 
and prod » sheared mill plate tn all grades. as many as four 


-foot house in the 
ev work hard in the 
Fom dawn till dusk, 
Vy to pay off crushing 
home to relatives in 
are nonexistent, their 
with the green vege 


ROLLING SHEARED MILL PLATE UPTO 115’ WIDE » 


In addition to important structural and fabricating 


he monotony of their 


houses divided into 


requirements for wide plate such as bridges, tanks, meeecle-like bedrooms, A 
shipbuilding and other vital industrial needs, 
i CONTINUED OVERIL EAI 


\lgoma’s Mill provides wide steel plate for the 
manufacture of oil and gas line pipe up to 6 


diameter 
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INTEGRATED STEEL PRODUCTION HELPS CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


\igoma Ore Properties Division produces iron ore BY ITS CONTINUING GROWTH, ALGOMA IS AIDING 
in the Michipicoten Range. The new George W THE DEVELOPMENT OF CANADIAN NATURAL 
MacLeod Mine. opened in 1960. will meet Algoma’s RESOURCES—EMPLOYING CANADIAN INVEST- 


needs for many years to come MENT AND SKILLS FOR INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
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a ill elie ales Mk PREPARATION AND SINTERING PLANTS. The acrial tramway carries the ore to the heavy media separation plant 
to always be falling Where waste rock is separated trom the tron minerals. These are blended to ensure uniform grade prior to sints 
in old movie chillers \ fine ore treatment plant recently installed makes it now possible to improve the quality of ore before sint 
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OLD-WORLD 
FUN FOR NEW-WORLD KIDS 


Photostory continued from page 25 


most of them postwar immigrants, are jammed 
into tiny rooming houses as many as tour 
families to a twenty-five-foot house in the 
west end of the city. They work hard in the 
construction industry trom dawn till dusk, 
using most of their money to pay off crushing 
mortgages, or to send home to relatives in 
Italy. Their tront yards are nonexistent: their 
back yards are crammed with the green vege 
tables that help to vary the monotony of their 
pasta diet, they live in houses divided into 
shared kitchens and cubicle-like bedrooms. A 
place like Italian Gardens is important to them. 


They arrive, many CONTINUED OVERLEAL 


PTEMBER 23, 1961 


of them. on the trucks of friends twenty the girls giggling In| groups oF helping the 
tnirt of thet tumbh fron ck he unpack the salami and the salad and 
ot all of them have cars and the gardens at the huge thermos bottles, some of which. | 
i considerable distance trom the Ttalian dis suspected. contained homemade wine (for the 
rict. The site was origi "oat farm with newly arrived housewives arent always aware 
yond on it. More th quarter ot mille that having a gulp of wine during a family 
dollars, in addition to the land, has gon to enic is ainst the law puritan Canada) 
the project nd none of the shareholders ex 1 watched other immigrants, too, and alse 
ect to get their money back. When everything tive-born Canadians. Surprisingly, almost 

S finished NG pard for the intend to donate third of the visitors seemed to be other than 
the whole project to the Halian community Italian. Indeed. on weekdays there ure few 


When I finished my tour | rejoined my hus Ital 


ans present ino the Gardens. since the 


0 d on the rass and watched the t It I nothers almost all work and don't like to see 

mamas. dressed black tending the bambini their childre n go to the pool without them 
the papas p ? g cards under the trees the \L seven hiteen a subtle change tell OVOT the 
PHOTOSTORY young bovs sitt Nn rOWS Watel r th virls vardens. The band arrived. Newcomers came, 
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CLINIC TO CURB SEX CRIMES BEFORE THEY HAPPEN continued from page 30 


ax 


irresistible: 


thought his case was the worst imaginable. 
the chief psychologist, who had Gargon’s 


group or individual therapy 


MILDEN has more 


in world-wide car rentals 


with awe and horror’”’ 


was to be used. But despite his sharp 
feelings of guilt, Gargon’s problem was 
almost superficial compared with the deep 
rooted case of exhibitionism treated earlier 
by Dr. Hutchison and Dr. lan C. Lond of 
the department of psychiatry of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto 

\ twenty-five-year-old man came to the 
clinic after the most extraordinary record 
of exhibitionism. He first exposed at thir- 
teen, made lewd telephone calls to girls 
at fifteen, became a peeping tom for a 
vear and by his early twenties was con- 


Stantly tense, as he said, “with a fever 


clothe hide mon ees, and spring out 
Ss a ey passed. He hid in girls 
school cloakrooms and expos hen girls 
cume in. He as a public nace hile 
ving Decause | ld Tantas Irequen 
Cause tO eo vad to 

} h Te co ld 


Ihe presence of his wite did not inhibit 


him. She told tt psychiatrists that when 
he Wanied to expos ne Wo jook pal 

| zed 14 His ld cu | Zed. 
She ould 1d iwa\ 
The patient s we fel Xcited before 
exhibiting ind full of awt ead and a 
determir on oO go 1 regard 
less.” Eve hing bec e ul Ss though 
he were watching himself in a dream, a 


familiar symptom to clinic work 


Ihe force driving sex deviates is often 


irresistible nd | of then ol it 
ith awe or horr One peeping to tel 
fied of heights. ¢ | dred 
foot elm | mes Ok 
S bedroo ! iin 
Once get child,” 
Garcon told Dr. Hutchise oO ly 
CC pellir possible 
The exact isons to on 
ent known I} sex otter e 
the n nne WWOTIC 
of disorders ere thoods 
highl Successful th old 
Sdiesman Ca lo Ne if ily 
Dee Is his work ele lo 
his sex-sad hal SIes as elf 
lashing women confessed 
ppin ott heir clothes punching 
the He ’ seemin 
no i pre PSvVenologic i! 
report showed his) fathe ten used to 
thrash his mother into unconsciousness 
Sometimes a crime may be even more 
directly symbolic The clinic vhict ilso 
handles cases ot comp SIVE or 
assault recently treated i Woman sho 
USC os er 
Desp 
nformation o he s ec seare 


A ch tc Te 
He is ne answer ce of SIC 
questions abo deviat He does! 
te ple. wl onism 
{ Is \ cs 
wWoone ANOWS WAV pedophilia Occurs pre- 
teens vd to late 
exphaines ndin Dr. Mohi’s research 
\ hat pedophiles, more treque than 
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"4 Bhe force driving sex deviates is often THR they all speak of it 
oe 
he 
xe Unlike t twenty percent of 0 According to one clinic worker he was ashamed of his perverted drives and 
be dd v offend nt to the ¢ ‘ \ proving to be a routine pedophile with a 
probation off ourts, esire to behave toward little girls with 
be ‘ ) niful. He wanted to co-ops ome of the affection he once wished his 
eal hat } fatl ther had given him case history bet to 
g ‘ ou Like all sex deviates, Gargon was deeply decide whether 
uy 
\S 

LS associate Dro Wo Mohr. practically 
any other field of psvel Dr. Mot 
would have ten to twents vears of research 
material from which to work. As it is. he 
1) Background from tt ame ection of early wadiana 
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other deviates, reported long service in the Toronto, recently addressed cadets at the The rapist too is an urgent subject fo William Gargon still attends the clinic 
armed forces or merchant marine Ontario Police College research. Technically he is not even clas once a week and ts making excellent 
Deviates occur in ail religions, races Dr. Turner doesn’t claim to be stopping ed as a deviate. Dr. Mohr, in a rece yrOgress in group therapy. “The compu! 
I 


and income brackets. “If it’s possible to seX crimes though the clinic undoubtedly Visit to Kingston penitentiary, found mo sion is easing,” he says. “LT still have some 


make one large generalization about them.” s doing so. He knows the clinic has only rapists there were married men but litt urge but its easy to control.” He's been 
savs Dan Paitich, “it’s this: their relations ust begun its real work. “We are pushing further research has been conducted greatly helped by the fact that his wife 
with their fathers determine whether thes deeper and deeper into the problem” he Little, if anvthing, can be done to pre is Sticking with him. His mother-in-law left 
will be deviates: the relations with thei: says, “and eventually we may reach those vent sexual deviation tll family life has the house. Disgusted, she tried to persuade 
mothers determine what sort they Il be.” deviates who cannot vet be treated away been strengthened, savs Dr. M.D. Tuchtte, her daughter to leave Gargon, but failed 
Soon after he was accepted for treat from hospital or jail.” He is speaking of — director of the clinic’s in-patient unit. “We “Bill Garcon is a good example of re 
ment. Gargon was startled to hear that he those with schizophrenic or psychopathic must break the vicious circle of character- habilitation”” says Dr. Turner. “He shows 
would be joining a group for therapy. “But traits: which. combined with their) mis damaging influences.” he says. “These are how, with the right treatment and under 
{1 could never face the others.” he pro directed sex drives. can turn them into in- produced by parents whose own thoughts standing. the average sex deviate can be 
tested. Dr. Turner, the clinic director dis comprehensibly savage murderers have been distorted by tieir parents.” Steered back into a normal life.” 


agreed. “You'll be surprised how much tt 


will help.” he said 

Gargon was surprised. The clinic runs 
seven therapy groups, two for homo- 
sexuals Iwo tor pedophiles one for ex 
hibitionists. one for patients’ wives, and 
one for adolescents. At the first) group 
meeting under the direction of psycholo 
ust Arnold Lupmanis., Gargon got insight 
into the problems of others and this dimin 


shed his own. One man confessed he had 


hated his father so much I wanted to 
hin Patients freely discussed their 
crimes” and the peculiar strength of the 
forces that drove them to commit these 
crimes. They warmed to one another, rec 
ognizing each insecurity as their own. The 


therapist euided the discussions and en- 
yuraved patients to talk themselves out 

Its hard to be dogmatic about treat 
ment when so litth is known about sex 
{ ition says) Dr Turnet but the 
therapy here is based first on a thorough 
analysis of the patient to find his problem 
then on encouraging him to recognize 
accept it and master it.” Drugs are rarely 
used to help this process The case of the 
Khibitionist who exposed even before his 
wife demanded special methods 

After some trial-and-error private treat- 
ment, he was put under light hypnosis at 
the clini Ihe therapist described the type 


of woman that had led him to exhibit 


several experiments, the patient 
could relax at the thought of an exposure- 


ympting situation. His wite was then 


nstructed to take him to a department 
( where he could see many women 
He endured agonies. but was able to 
igno ill but one woman. His therapy 


him sufficient: self-control to 


kK on het 


on 

Re to recovery the patients rec- 
ognition of the “trigger” that sets him off 
For Gargor t was the knowledge that 
feelings of frustration and inadequacy 


could start him thinking of deviate be- 
havior. For others it might simply be the 

ht of an undrawn shade, a girl with 
high heels or a certain type of dress. One 


year-old man committed incest with 


his ten-vear-old daughter immediate 


every argument with his waite 
Union Carbide Canada Limite 


Feeding fire...with water Povente 12, 


oup erap sessions where B 

cle that she too had psychological prob Phen Epoxies an itcones? 

seeks CHEMICALS AND PLASTICS 

iems, some Of them sevtta DIVISION Synthetic Orvant 

Desy despread ignorance Che Polyet ene 

oundit cual crimes, the clinic has on water. When water comes in contact with a rock-like substance called CONSUMER PRODUCTS 


d tart teaching understandin calcium carbide, acetylene gas is born—fuel for the white-hot oxy-acetylene 
Miready, Onlano potce are vecoming flame that can slice through steel and other metals. LINDE GASES IA Ca a 


aes Just as it burns so readily, acetylene combines freely with many Cutting Apparatus; META! 

patient port the excep chemicals. That’s why it has become the raw material for a variety of things 

onal sympathy of arresting police, a sym you use every day. Among its descendants are the versatile vinyl plastics... VISKING DIVISION. Foal 

pathy for which they are deeply gratet long-wearing, wrinkle-resistant DyNEL modacrylic fibres ... non-flammable Casings and Plastic Film. 

since most sex offenders are terrihed ol dry-cleaning solvents... anda host of chemicals that bring you synthetic 

“ Recent! : =. Paap ess rubber, wonder drugs, and those paints that dry in minutes to a beautiful, 
found man im a toronto alley in sus 


washable finish. 

him. he said. “Why don't you give the To meet the fast-growing needs of industry, the people of Union 
eabiis wnat the clinic. They might be Carbide supply thousands of tons of calcium carbide and millions of cubic 
sr thaaD cain dh ks feet of acetylene every year. It is-typical of the hundreds of beneficial prod- 


immer has lectured at the annual 

ae tees igi . ere ucts that have come forth during nearly half a century of research into the 
tng o ntario magistrates and ad- . . 


ites. His colleague, Dr \. B. Stokes pro- “Dynel”, “Eveready”, “Prestone’’ and "Union Carbide re trade marks in things to come 


fessor of psychiatry at the University of 
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the heated years ahead. had at least some we are happy to say has been generously shouts of contumely and rage from nine cal. to Oppose Canada’s interests to those 
features that might have been designed in offered in men and in money.” In the — provinces, not the least violent of them = of England when they were contrary, and 
any good club on Pall Mall or St. James’s light of such pronouncements it was not from his own. And as was his habit and to separate them when they were diver- 
Street. The Archbishop of Montreal, Mon surprising that La Patrie could conclude his genius, the more hotly his detractors gent.” 
seigneur Bruchesi, declared at once that ‘There are no longer French Canadians railed, the more coldly and tellingly he And thas Le Patrie urged that Bourassa 
both religion and patriotism = required ind English Canadians. Only one race now railed back be tried for high treason while the Toron 
Catholics to give Britain their support. “If exists, united by the closest bonds in a Thus. Bourassa wrote gently in Le De to weekly, Saturday Night. reflected that 
troops have to be sent to the other side coOmMON cause.” voir that the English were to be admired every day in Furope, men who have done 
ur brave young men will not hesitate to This ardent mood could scarcely have for adhering always to. self-interest) and no more harm are hung as traitors.” Thus 
face the ordeal,” he said continued — indefinitely And things to) Canada could not better demonstrate he Bourassa icily invited his readers to con 
In a joint pastoral letter at the end of campen it soon appeared. Within a week lovalty to British traditions than by doing pare “the liberty enjoved and practised in 
September 1914. the Canadian Roman or two Henri Bourassa had begun recoil the same: that is by taking care “to unite England even in time of war and under the 
Catholic bishops said. “England counts o1 ng publicly from his first endorsement of freely the interests of Canada to those ot ban of censors, and the grotesque and 
our help with perfect right and this help the war. Just as swiftly he was assailed by England when their interests were identi Stupid intolerance manifested in’ Canada 
against Who dares think and say 


that th eC are many aspects to the strugele 


Thus, Laurier tricd to stir Quebee and 
shame Bourassa with the name of. thei 
people's greatest military hero If thers 
ure still a few drops of the blood of Dol 
lard and his companions in the veins of 
Canadians who are present at this meeting 
vou will enlist in a body. for this caus 
is just as sacred as the one tor which Dol 
lard and his companions gave their lives 

Thus Bourassa retorted: “An explosion 


of empty and sterile chauvinism 


PARADE 


Hoffa picketer is better than none 


Labor unrest made headlines across 


the country all summer, it seemed. but 


only the Ottawa Journal reported on 


one crisis, a local suburb. A 
thirteen-year-old entrepreneur had dis 
covered that) thirsty workmen 


construction job would gladly pay a 


dime for ice-cold) diinks he'd) bought 


at the nearest drugstore for seven cents 


Business got so good he set up a stand 


and hired a bunch of smaller fry to 
make the drugstore run, at a nickel a 

WI he runners di vered how 
# day hen the runners discovered how 
. high the profits were, the jemanded a 
rarse but were turned down flat ull 


they made up appropriate placards and 


threw a picket line around the stand 
None of the construction hand 


1961, SPERRY RANE | 
bhu ita public mecting in in 


army sergeant lurched t hi peak 


1961: The typewriter of the future. 


pul the Nag quictl mide und Joan 
! to he British ta n 
but | hall not do so under th ' 1} 
the mis ny nded ow riot 
‘ Bourassa was ot the on nit ner 
hine And von } f rher And ) ther wan w des yt { 
sal ch An you Cal use hem together to And other a ances that we ve develope Ove! Enplist 
vet special emphasis— Like this. the of the tactor had 
More: A visible ON-OFE switch to tell vou whether The Remington Electric #1 changed the way with the Enelish or the war. In-sct 
or not the typewriter has been !eft running. (Very people were thinking about typewriters in 19 We t was a lack of tact. a small f 
handy it ciosing time At underscore that § as think that the new 106] R minvton | lectric will good will and common sens ithe n 
straight and true as a steel ruler (in case you want do the same. We think you ll think so. too. large conflict of principle, that wa 
reverse the flow of sentiment h 
» ¢ if thee tom as you type). 
@ ‘4 famous sample did not material nt 
somewhat later but ait reflected 
LIMITED Mt Huet 
OR WRITE TO REMINGTON RAND LIMITED, 984 BAY STREET, TORONTO 5, ONT. ee ee 
provine i Bapt 

Ther oo H h otf I t ) 
military but bad political reasoning fu 
ed to allow instruction in brench In the 
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would be made commander of the first of diplomacy of the English-speaking ma- 
) contingent. Atte ch agitation the gov- jority and of the government 
nment at last authorized the formation But it is a mistake to believe. as it 1s 
; ft the Royal Twenty-Second as a distine now commonly believed. that only French 
! it en-Ca han Dut He Canada had reservations about the degree 
0 { { i Laurier | selt d to Which Canada was obliged to participate 
le ple nthe first wortd wal The country’s selec- 


MARACA RUM 
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perhaps even wicked. This assessment. is 
grotesquely oversimplified. There were dif- 
ferences of opinion in Quebee and those 
differences had many shades. What ts less 
well remembered is that there were similar 
differences in English Canada. Although 
there was a patriotic rush to join the colors 
in August of 1914, people born in Canada 
sere not in the forefront. Even though 
they had been educated in the tradition of 
Drake and Kipling. of Elizabeth and Vic 
toria, native-born Canadians supplied only 
twenty-five percent of the strength of the 

ed contingent sent abroad. Two 
5 t of every three were immi 


ints from the British Isles. One whole 


on. the Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
ht Intar S composed Of Met ho 
j to bet< 

o n nadas Boe 

oOrees 

\ I onseription had no n 
h the n Car 
br nd « I othe | of the 


MACLEAN’S 


vi 
\r Out rs task of keeping the later generations that cight of the nine 
( ( tuctors ent thi tne Wa nust be fought at an) 
( I sts cost and the ninth was nanimous 
. 
he I toolist e\travagant self-defeating ind 
a > | 
3 
Now taste something ren _ & 
Discover why MARACA is rapidly be n the st faiked ¢ 
everV rum drink a shade better. If y enjov fine rums, 
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“| have lived too long,’ 


Commonwealth 
its own 


But English Canada had 
hard core of opposition to con 
scription and when, much later, the issue 
became a real and urgent one, the English- 
English- 
language farm organizations were to speak 


language labor unions the 


as firmly against it—even though not so 


intemperatels as the most rabid of the 
Quebec nationalists 

It was not until 1917 that official figures 
on the first military contingent were pre 
It was reported then 
hundred French Cana 
included in the initial force of 


more than thirty thousand 


pared and released 
that only 


dians were 


twelve 


Yet those who 
cared to maintain that this was a respect 
who 
that 
Quebec was preponderantly a rural civill 


able figure and there were many 


did so maintain could point) out 


zation and the figures of rural enlistment 


were low everywhere: that Quebec had 


large families and a high percentage of 
married men: moreover, and perhaps most 
tellingly, that if 


to be taken 


enlistment figures) were 


aus a vardstick of lovalty then 
suffered not nearly so 
with English Cana 


English Canadians 


French-C anadians 
much comparison 
dians as suffered in 
comparison with Canadians who had been 
born in the United Kingdom 

about this 


broke ot 


time a seemingly minor 


quarrel t about the 
French 


their 


right of 


communities in| Ontano to run 


schools in French rather than Eng 


lish. Before the quarrel died down a yea 
later 


it had become a bitter issue between 


the races. and inevitably had become 
bound up in the 


seas military 


arger division over over- 


service. Laurier finally made 


au last plea to Canadians to close both 
breaches 

On the day he stood before the Com 
mons to make his great plea for tolerance 
and understanding Laurier seemed miracu 
One 


vears drop 


lously and shiningly young 


“His 
garment, and he 


again 
newspaper report said 
ped from him like a 
seemed as vigorous and resolute as a man 
of thirty-five” But though the defeat of 


the resolution itself Which called upon 
parliament to suggest to the Ontario legis- 
lature that it would be wise to let French 
speaking children be taught in their mother 
tongue——-could not possibly have surprised 
a man of so much political experience, the 
break within his own party hit Laurier very 


hard. “IT have lived too long!” he said when 


an emissary came to tell him that the On 
turio Liberals were on the verge of desert 
ing him. He turned man 
who brought him the message and walked 


aside from. the 
to the window of his office and looked out 
tor a few moments in puzzlement and dis 
visible to him of his 


may on what was 


country I have lived too long.” he re- 
And then he add 
ed: “LT have outlived Liberalism 


Ontario 


peated in bitter anguish 
The forces 
of dice in have been too 
It was a mistake for 
take the 


thereupon wrote oul 


much for my triends 
Roman 
Laurie! 


a trench Catholic to 
leadership. 
leader of the 


a note of resignation as 


party. The Ontario dissidents quickly came 


back into line and persuaded him to re- 


main 
The fight was far from over. In_ the 
school question there were Wheels within 


wheels. The sharpest dispute was not be 
tween Protestants and Catholics at all. In 
Ottawa and the Ottawa Valley a more bit- 
ter one erupted between French Catholics 
and Irish Catholics 

In shanty towns and logging camps and 
lumber barges, the Valley's 
French and Irish’ had 
than half a century before that they had 
little in common but thei 


And so some of the strongest oppo- 


aboard thei 


discovered more 
very view of 


God 
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Laurier repeated in bitter 


sition to the teaching of French in On 
tario came from Irish Catholics 

Many of them feared their rights as a 
religious group might be harmed if they 
became identified with the to them 
more doubtful and less important rights of 
a racial and language group 

Simple, one-dimensional figures swirled 
around the periphery of the debate and 


added to its aggravations. An Ontario MP 


anguish. 


Then he turned 


bawled at an Orange rally attended by 
Sam “Never shall we let the 
French Canadians implant in Ontario the 
disgusting speech that they use” A 
bawled back at him 
maniac and ignoramus!” 

But the struggle had appealing 
participants. Especially the Desloges sisters 
of Ottawa 


Hughes 


Que 


bee senator “Brutal 


more 


Beatrice and Diane Desloges were the 


to write his resignation 


earnest teen-age daughters of an earnest 


Ottawa French-Canadian family. The sis 


ters were teachers at the Feole Guigues 


In the first rounds of the fight over teach 


ing in French a new Catholic 


Separate 


School Commission had been appointed in 


Ottawa. Two of its three members were 
of Irish descent. They had no inclination 
to defend the French language if at the 


same time they might jeopardize the Cath 


e-awaken 
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SUCCESSFUL PEOPLE SELECT 


CROWN LIFE 


iP 


olic religion Desloges sisters 
refused to | idation 
of French iction 
In th scho fired them 
The siste school 
an sspon 
TOOK nection ordering them o 
The teachers le pupils to a ne 
( c chape {1 acpt school there he 
bo French-speaking als oO reopen the 


to fs 
pins. The police helpe ¢ Te he 
clas Oo oO 
fiy 

Des 
Others EFrenct speak 
t ns e score. 


cause of 
The 


ancient brew of religion and race was still 


But the real 
their closing was still far from settled 


schools reopened 


termenting 
the 
hept 


In these conflicts 
Sir Robert Borden. 
fuce a note of calm and Laurier struggled 


prime minister, 
trying to intro- 


th all his great. defeated genius to help 


But somewhat because of and somewhat 


n spite of all their efforts and desires a 
new matter had come to engage the coun 

s mind This was conscription. Con 
scriptulor had been tor two centuries a 
spec ely word in Canada. Conscrip 


boy 


On 


the British redcoats, 


on meant an honest farm from 


turio Went to fight for 


hom he did not even like. Conscription 
meant. later on, that the Doukhobors and 
Mennonites. who came to Canada as an 
protest against conscription, were 
o ile exempted trom military sers 
ice, fair targets for the scorn and derision 
of their neighbors. Conscription meant 
we ver\thing else. that the voung men 


WOuld De 


torn rom 


they 


in a 


the nations 


nost deep committed to the war. The 


nothc prime miunister, Re 


hop CONSCI plion may not be 


« 
a 4 tact. in Octobe rie Pope him of French Caimi 
: | Cas Benedict XV ordered oth his Conscription a Witch word, all 
i n | } Catholics of tt Domin Australians and New Zealanders when if 
Te ER ic emem con nded. “that th their best young men were dying as volun 
one thing is to have Catholic schools and teers, voted against it. Great Britain did 
“of % War of R lion Seventeen, the Ontari but stayed out of the war 
| n disput don rushing d Borde had never made absolute 
a Philippe Lar vad carried the regulatior pulsory service. In one statement, be 
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enlistments by as much as two to one. 

Borden Knew the rate of enlistment 
would have te be stepped up if the force 
was to be maintained. In 1916 he had 
introduced a system of national registra- 
tion. His opponents correctly saw this as 
the forerunner of compulsory service 

In the spring of 1917 the Canadian 


prime minister was invited to a_ special 


-onference of Imperial leaders in England. 
One of the chief reasons for the confer- 
Borden’s own angry com- 


plaint to his high commissioner in Lon- 


...for greater living comfort 


“During the past four months... 
the Canadian government (except for an 
occasional telegram from you to Sir 
Max Aitken) have had just what infor- 
mation could be gleaned from the daily 
press and no more. As to consultation, 
plans of campaign have been made and 
unmade, measures adopted and appar- 
ently abandoned and generally speaking 
steps of the most important and even 
vital character have been taken, post- 
poned or rejected without the slightest 
consultation with the authorities of this 
Dominion 

“It can hardly be expected that we 
shall put four hundred thousand or five 
hundred theusand men in the field and 
willingly accept the position of having 
no more voice and receiving no more 
consideration than if we Were toy auto- 
mata. Anv person cherishing such an 
expectation harbors an unfortunate and 


elusion Is this war 


being waged by the United Kingdom 


alone. or is it a war waged by the whole 
Empire? If I am correct in supposing 
that the second hypothes S must De ac- 


cepted, then why do the statesmen of 


the British Isles arrogate to themselves 


solely the methods by which it shall be 
of 
ich 
a 
nd 
ve 
u 
sit 
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vhict 
neeessary ane should met hesitute to act : faet, a fighting unit 
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i 
Borden knew conscription would shake his country. How could he know the shape of every tremor? 
minister, in speaking of the officers of This was how Laurier tried to spell out) “How many men will conscription bring before it went into force. It remained his 
another department, said that he did not his position toward Quebec. Toward On in? Just a few slackers, exactly the same — contention that while constitutionally every 
call them traitors but he asserted that tario he had a moment of bitterness and — as in England.” able-bodied Canadian could be required to 
they could not have acted differently if © cynicism: “I am alarmed,” he wrote in an- Laurier knew perfectly well that con- defend the country against military attack 
they had been traitors. They are. still other private letter, Ontario is no scription was inevitable. But when Borden neither the law nor his natural duty re 


doing duty and five months have elaps- 


longer Ontario; it is again the old province 


urged him to help form a coalition and 


quired anyone to fight outside Canada 


ed. Another very able cabinet minister of Upper Canada, and again governed put it into effect he refused. He demanded Borden went part of the way with this 
spoke of the shortage of guns, rifles, from London.” an election. As for conscription itself he but in his view the political and military 
munitions, ete., but declared that the Laurier made an equally outspoken — did not oppose it outright. All he said was necessities demanded that the government 
chief shortage was of brains.” judgment at a more down-to-earth Jevel that a national referendum should be held introduce conscription first and then ask 
Borden’s angry complaint had been 


largely responsible for the summoning of 


an Imperial war cabinet. At this confer- 
ence Bordtn made his first acquaintance 
with the great South African premier Jan 


Christian Smuts, and won his support for 


a resolution in which he put Canada’s 
position in this way: “The greatest intel 
lects of the Empire in the past have mis- 
calculated the conditions that would de 


velop in the Dominions and have failed to 
foresee the relations of the Empire undet 


the policy of developing full powers of 
self-government which was supposed to 
have the tendency of weakening, if not 
severing, the tles which unite the Domin 
ions to the Mother Country. The policy 
of complete control in demestic aitairs 
nstead of weakening the tes which unite 
he Empire, has very greatly strengthened 
them The fact that one million men 


in the Dominions have taken up arms for 


the defense of the British Empire's exis 


tence and the maintenance of its future in 
fluence tS so significant a lesson that one 
would be unwise not to have it constantly 
in mind.” 

Borden scored his point heavily, and 


fifteen years later in an historic enactment 
called The Statute of Westminster, it was 
to be made official 
Now, on his return to Canada, he tell 
himself under the stern duty of persuad 4 
ing his country to accept all the penalties 
of its growth in stature and independence 
C onseription Jorden told the House of 
Commons on his return. could no lo I ° 
ha wouldn’t wish 
Though he knew his” decisio ( ad 
4) 
Borden had not guessed the shape ot Or MY es alse friend! 
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ft ronment sho lefeat, 4 ve ¢ prepared to give up the normal party But the old leader of the Liberals, for 


ccerd ) vest e responsibility. will divisions The only solution seems to ali the careful study of his position and 
we this’ Have an appeal to the people, all the care with which he proclaimed it, 
| R ' we oO | ha ht aw either in the form of was in a fast diminishing minority. His 
‘ . ; , ‘ { ho of me ferendum or an election. Let the people own party was breaking away from him 
‘ Cr ‘ eC ind if th decide in favor of con- In the West it was in open rebellion, with 
“s ' ' ‘ eription. as ns to me thev will Sir Clifford Sifton, the most influential of 
! | ntluenc I} may hav \ e em- a Western Liberals, the leading defector 
p { H plo ole ng to the Quebec people In Ontario and the Maritimes Laurier’s 
felt , { Ww “aeuinst hat the guestion is settled by the verdict streneth fell away by the day and his de 
() | ‘ tl nd that st accep p mounted by the hour I have often 
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: fy | — oO ht task. | isk to whenever T sat down to think the matter 
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; culties which I saw impending were I to 
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1 a losing battle. Oh! but 
fi ench at all mv heart's strings! 
Though he was) greatly disappointed 
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nch. mopping his brow and placing 
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This monev. accumulating in a guaranteed Savings Certifi- 
1s s basic Investment prograrll. Uatel ie pecuiate. 
on. He really mav. because when opportunity Knocks, hel 
Jom him — start today to prepare tor vour Tuture. tT Canadian clerics, stern 
re) egis 
Investors student, priests — Begin declare 
rogran | categorically This conscription law is a 
Heca Office: W peg of n principe! cities | ce conscription We e me g 
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n the rules of voting Although Canada 
as vet had no female suffrage. a new bill 
gave the vote to the mothers. wives and 
sisters of all men in the army. Presumably 
aey Would vote for plion although 
he government gave more pious reasons 
for introducing the new sure. 
ou provision all immigrants who had 
come trom German Austria and 
enemy countries and had been in Canada 
less than fifteen vears were denied the right 
lO 

Even without these special aids. Borden 


would have been in 


position on election day. Bourassa at the 
last moment had decided to support Lau 
ier but he did no more than confirm the 
anticonseriptionists the decision. they 
had already made to support the Liberal 
leader. At the same time many potential 
Laurier supporters—especially in) Ontario 
ind the West tooOK it that vote fol 
Laurier Was a vote for Bourassa and ce 
ded this was a course they could not 
yossibly follow 
When the resuliy came in. conscription 
is overwhelmingly approved. the 
livision of the co a division so 
sternly fought against since the tme of 
Wolfe and Montcalm, sometimes torestall 
d «and sometimes Vielded to 
reached climay sordens 
| ra) overnmen with its core of Con 
ives and its disatfected Liberals, was 
dl th a il mayor Borden wor 
venty-four seat n Ontario to Laurier’s 
cht In the W Borden won. fifty-five 
eats and Laurie won Vo. Quebec, 
| m by sixty-two to three. it as 
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had an Wwanta lo one. ¢ nada 
had lost on mich ground its 
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an almost unassailable 


| was going to have it dyed back to its original 
color but | forget what it was! 
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demanded and granted in large numbers 
and sometimes, when refused. they caused 
public demonstrations. In one of them, at 
Perth, Ont., five hundred farmers jam- 
med the streets. In another small Ontario 
town the local paper declared: “Every 
man taken from a Canadian farm makes 
more terrible the cry of starving women 
and children for whom our men are fight- 
ing.” A wealthy Winnipeg man created a 
cause celebre by trying to buy his young 
and able son out of the draft by offering to 
subscribe to half a million dollars worth 
of war bonds 

By the end of March 1918, the draft 
law had produced no more than 22,000 
reinforcements, far less than a tenth of the 
total Canadian force then serving overseas 
Only two thousand of the men actually 
enrolled under the compulsory system 
were from Quebec, where the appeal 
boards were more sympathetic than in 
other parts of the country and the appeals 
Were more numerous. The loud assaults 
against what little was left of the country’s 
unity grew as the inevitable search for 
draft dodgers began 

In Quebee City a mob wrecked the local 
recruiting othce and partly destroyed the 
offices of two local newspapers. The cits 
was put under martial law and a military 
detachment from Ontario was rushed in to 
enforce it. The situation had become truls 
desperate, so much so that even the fiers 
Armand Lavergne was pleading for mod- 
eration 


The ugly climax: four dead 


But there was now no hope of ending 
the first small disturbance without a much 
greater one. Angry young anticonscription- 
ists had been assaulting the soldiers from 
Ontario with axe handles and once or twice 
with their hunting rifles. Inevitably the 
troops were ordered to strike back with 
fixed bayonets and the swords of. their 
cavalry. At last the ugly climax arrived 
on the long night of April |. Four civilians 
were killed and half a dozen soldiers were 
wounded 

\ kind of ordet was restored. but 
young Quebecots fled by the hundred 
into the Laurentian hills and some. of 
them were heavily armed and in etlect 
dared the police to come and gel them 

The conflict between French Canada and 
the rest of Canada obscured and has al- 
most blotted from the pages of history the 
fact that there were other conflicts over 
cONseription Loo Not long after the cu 
mination of the Quebec riots tive thousand 
farmers marched in a body on Ottawa 
demanding that the cancelled exemptions 
to farmers’ sons be restored by the govern- 
ment Although a large number of the 
delegation were from Quebec. more were 
from) Ontario 

One of Borden’s cabinet ministers, F. B 
Carvell, told the House of Commons, in 
a blunt answer to the growing wave of 
hostility, toward Quebec There are thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. ves, hundreds 
of thousands. of people in the rest of Can- 
ada who have tried assiduously to evade 
military servics 

In addition to those who took refuge 
in the woods and mountains, hundreds 
of young men, not all from Quebec, fled 
to the United States One party of 
Maritimers simply departed on a_ long 
voyage with the fishing fleet. In the lum 
bering camps of Ontario and british Co- 
lumbia there were other defaulters 

By the time the war ended conscription 
added eighty thousand soldiers to the army 
and nearly fifty thousand of these actual- 
ly got overseas. About twenty thousand 
ot the draftees came from Quebec: about 
the same number from Quebec. through 
one device or another, simply refused to 
report to their draft boards. 
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COVERAGE CHANGES 


When you get married, when you have a child... 


Whenever circumstances change, review your life insurance coverage. 
It may require some changes. Talk it over with your Imperial Life 
man. He represents © billion dollar company. Let him show you 
how easily an Imperial Life program can build guaranteed cash 
savings while affording permanent protection for your family. 
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Scotiabank’s Personal Security Program is the ‘instalment 
plan” way to save for a down payment for any project 
needing long-range planning and saving. Perhaps you've 
always looked forward to a holiday in Europe... a new 
home ... or a university education for your children. 
Personal Security Program or PSP is the organized savings 
plan that is exclusive with The Bank of Nova Scotia. This is 
how PSP works: You select a savings goal (between $100 
and $2,500) which you reach in 50 equal payments. As 
you save, you're life-insured for the full amount of your 
goal. When you reach your goal, you collect all you've 
saved, plus a cash bonus. PSP is the ideal way to make 
sure your plans are realized. Ask about PSP at your 
nearest branch of Scotiabank. 
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TOM DOOLEY’S LEFT-HAND MAN continued from pave 2] 


He recognized Dooley by the wake of admirers. 


‘Sorry,’ 


Nam. Rubinoff was already committed to 
a Swedish hospital but Wintrob was will- 
ng. On June 10 he was hired by Dr. Pete 
C omanduras, Medico secretary -general 
and cotounder. for a salary of S300 a 
month, to be deposited in a Toronto bank 
All his traveling and living expenses in the 
Far East would be paid by Medico 

Ten days later Wintrob was asked up 
to the office to meet Dooley. He recogniz 
ed him in the hall by the noisy crowd 


following his headlong ct 


re to the eleva 
tors Dr. Dooley?” he shouted, running 
alongside. “I'm Dr. Wintrob. vour new man 


for Cambodia.” 


Oh, glad to have you on the team.” 
boomed Dooley Dont know where we'll 
find room for vou, but we'll work vou in 
Come see me tomorrow at nine.” he added 


as the elevator door slammed shut 

For three days Wintrob took time oft 
from his busy obstetrical work the 
srooklyn hospital and trailed Dooley as tl 
medical celebrity phoned Dave Garroway 
and Arthur Godfrey popped in nd ou 
of his Waldorf Towers suite to take show 


ers and change clothes itended a cock 
tail party in his own honor, and met his 
public a this while dictating almost 


constantly to two secretaries. Finally, on 


the third day. Dooley took Wintrob to 
unch in a nearby cafeteria. “Sorry, Win 
trob, but there’s no room for you.” he said 
yrusquely. “We have too many in the field 


already. | can’t morally send a useless man 
out to the Far Fast on the American pub 
he’s money and leave him sitting on his 
hands, wasting time and dollars.’ 

Three days later Wintrob’s internship 


ended and he headed back to Toronto 


said the MEDICO boss, ‘‘no room for you”’ 


jobless and emotionally bruised. “I'd never 
been so badly treated in my life—not even 
in Brooklyn.” he said. He found a job 
assisting a general practitioner near Toron 
to for S700 a month. and began casting 


around for a hospital appointment to sal- 


vage the rest of the vear 

On September 3-—the day after he was 
offered a well-paid post as psychiatry 
resident in Copenhagen—a Medico official 
phoned from New York. “We want you to 
leave for Cambodia tomorrow.” he said 

Vil think it over.” said Wintrob. He 
got his first tropical inoculations the next 
dav: and seven ego-balming days later he 
phoned bach to accept the job. Twenty 
ours later he was flying from New York 
o the Far East He had time to phone 
frend in London, and a cousin in Istan 
bul. In Beirut officials saw Israeli stamps 
in his passport and wouldn't let him leave 
the waiting room. In Karachi a bevy of 
tall, blond Norwegian stewardesses on 


holiday came aboard. Wintrob’s” orders 
were to change planes in Hong Kong for 


Pnom Penh. but the stewardesses were 
spendi g several days in Hone Kong. So 
td Wintrob 

He landed in the Cambodian capital to 
find 110-degree weather and no one to 
meet him Just forget about it.” a hotel 
othicial advised him There's a holiday 
on, and you can% get a telegram through 
tor at least three days.” Two cognaes and 
one cigar jater Wintrob bumped into Clint 
Chambers. an Oklahoma doctor from an 
other Medico post 

Lord. am I glad to see you!” Chambers 
said. “There’s an urgent wire from Tom. 
You're to take the next plane for Bang- 
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kok he wants to send you to Laos.” It 


took two days to wangle an exit visa 
Meanwhile Wintrob and Chambers dis 
covered a restaurant that served Grand 
Echezeaux “49—"“the greatest wine Pve had 
in my life.” vows Wintrob 

At Bangkok’s Erawan Hotel Dooley 


glanced 


ip from his tape recorder and 
eyed the young Canadian he had _ fired 
three months earlier I thought the New 
York office told vou you couldn't leave 
with that beard.” he said 

‘If they had, wouldn't have left.” 

‘Well. we're having dinner with the 
prime minister tonight at six clean- 
shaven.” 

Wintrob skipped the dinner. But beards, 
he was discovering. were an obsession 


with his boss. The next morning Dooley 


snapped. “The plane for New York leaves 


at 8.35 tonight. Unless vou get rid of that 
thing. be on it 

Wintrob staved. The next day Dooley 
sent him out to buy two tickets for Vien 
tiane. Laos. “Well. one of these is fer me.” 
he said. “And the other, if vou don’t shave, 


for my. briefcase.” 


Meanwhile. in his conversations with 


American “refugees” around the EFrawan 


Stamp defector 


Travel tip from last summer to remem- 
ber for next. submitted by a friend of 
a Toronto businessman who sent post 
cards to a// his friends from his vaca 
tion trip. Each card bore the same 
familiar message. “Arrived safely, hav 
ing a wonderful time. Wish vou were 
here Harry.” And each message was 
printed with the same rubber stamp 


rite Ghee 


Parade pavs SS) to S10 for t 
dotes fddress Parade. Maclear 


pool, Wintrob learned that Lao natives 


associated beards with the bitterly resented 


French —a handicap to a tield doctor. So 
he shaved. Dooley. he said. “laughed like 
mad” and took a roll of pictures of Win 
trob 

In Vientiane Dooley tore through the 
¢ Ned The Wild Old One 
i gift from) Jack Paar. When he wasn't 


shamelessly scrounging for drugs, he was 


lecturing princes, prime ministers and 


bassadors——C ommunist. neutral or Amet 


can impartially. Then he and Wintrob left 
for Muong Sing a) tour-passenget 
Reaver 

Jungle fying is at best a chancy bus 


ness. This time the pilot lost his way. The 


plane skittered fifty miles into Red China 
ind skimmed over storm-clouded &.000 
foot mountains. While Wintrob clutched 
his stomact nd reflected on how young 
he was to dic. Dooley flipped through 
novel and sleep 

Phey landed on the tiny Muong Sing au 
trip an ho behin chedul Th solat 
d sett nt of O00 is the peripa ‘ 
Doo pos othe illed it 
hi st-loved | As ul Wy je 
churn hrot vud-choked streets. Lac 
ppe besid ed huts 
hands joimed o heads, chanting 
h Col Wis in of medicine 
coming trom America! 

Wintroh was startled by the mixture of 
primitiveness and modernit in Muong 
Sing. The muddy streets were laid out in 
perfect rectangles ind among the tattered 
reed huts was the exquisitely carved two 
Story house of the town’s richest man, a 
Burmese trader who could cash $3,000 


cheques on a moments notice 
The three whitewashed buildings of the 
Medico compound were ringed by mango, 


banana and banyan trees. A bear, a chim- 
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panzee and a gibbon—gifts to Dooley 
from grateful patients—prowled the vard 
on chains. A houseboy called Professor 
Dumbo replanted the garden daily. after 
ravages from stray chickens. horses and 
water buffalo 


In the twenty-mat hospital patients slept 


in One common ward, with husbands, wives 
and children gathered around them. They 
cooked their meals over small fires in the 


vard. “To Westerners it looked more like 
a flophouse than a hospital.” Wintrop re 
called 


He shared a bedroom with the rest of 


on reed mats topped by Abercrombie and 
Fitch mattresses 


ed off for visiting females with 


But the quarters did boast 
one unspeakable luxury 
the kitchen, rigged with pulleys 


whisked Wintrob oft 


+ 


offers of German beer, Lao whisky and 


ten “baci” ceremonies. (In this singular 


Lao honor the recipient is showered with 


chickens one live, one cooked rice, 


coconuts, eggs, bananas, pinches of salt 


and sugar. Strings are tied around each 
wrist. For luck the strings are supposed to 
until they drop off, but Wintrob cut 
his off after two davs.) 

Back at the clinic, Dooley recorded a 
radio broadcast while Wintrob faced his 
first sick call which, since it was the 
weekly market day, included about sixty 


Chinese, Thai, Burmese. Yao, Meo and 
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the four-man medical “team”; they slept eee Ey 
heavy blue and silver Thai silk.) lh ies + 
water was carried buckets from. the 
=—pagoda-like well, and plumbing  tacilities 
consisted of “Uncle Tom's Cabin” behind 
A: 
Doolc) on a tour 
of the village, interrupted bh 
: 
ry weel 
you sail 
tl M ed visit 
Alexar 
S ) t ‘ 
| celet ents K 1g 
; 
David the Pyra- 
mids, much more! TTC 
| 
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Ko tribesmen. Sor had iked a the mavor’s, but better decorated with 
ere f a oap, money pencils, pens, children’s 
Se that Wintro had clothes. toy and pounds of costume ew 
fore Wo . Ivsentery. . (from the stockpile of American dona 
tor eo aK tions The Lao thought America must be 
plac k such an oftlering t 
B 1} } we mic the pl ce ot 
ple nm tront of h 
RB p 1 Wintro 
Cc} ) ele edicine \ 
nm his. sor 
RB 5 nist iliron 
We i ec ike ed broomstick arms and a elly 
Wint ! Ik ! Ne oO vated ralnutrition. Wintrob treated 
! ) to h ws nd tc 
Dy 
y 
+ 
ha) 
. 
The army “plot” that soaked 
Mackenzie Ki 
RID Ri of We ct cipline to prevent tl 
Roy C anadiar ) lemonstr I agains 
ne 0 1 ecole ) ( | ned continuously on he da 
Cro po of YHon-cutting ceremony. M 
oO h ( | Cr I n officer in the RCt 
} one of erveaun Was assigned 
ord to hold an umbre OVE he prime 
P NM MInIste head as he made his 
King n England I time to speech. cut the ribbon. and declared 
spect Can troops serving ove the road open. King later remarked 
tO ¢ thbon it the big black umbrella had fatled 
1 } +} 
dec road offic ¥ open to Keep him dry: and though he never 
ro y Veal cner- knew wh e got souked,. the incident 
p of this ribbo aroused many loud guffaws in_ the 
At that ne of tl oop barracks. The sergeant had cut a tri 
Were angry and bitter over Mackenzie ingular hole in the umbrella and d 
Kings reluctance to conscript men rected a steady stream of water down 
for overseas duty) Furthermore. men the prime minister's neck 
who had le ood position n Can King returned to Canada none thi 
li to yon Pp found that the army “worse for his travels And the boyish 
not then well equipped d some prank may even have helped the wa 
itorm 1d-me-downs trom effort. by allowing some of the troops 
rid 
World War |. Throughout the prime to give vent to their pent-up feelings 
ministers visit. army authorities en- — ELLA BLATCHFORD MARCUS 
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Vitamin deficiency. He plaved Italian folk 
music on a wind-up) phonograph, and 
bounced the wraith-like boy monk on his 


Knees to make him smile. “After a week 


he had an almost complete remission. and 
he was laughing and happy.” said Wintrob 
Such a lovely kid!” 

He was sent home with a handful of 
vitamin pill Four days later the 
father brought a cart filled with peanuts 
coconuts and chickens. He dropped on his 
Knees and tearfully tied strings the 
young doctor’s wrists 

But a week later the bov was Dbachkh again 
his condition worse than betore And 


the fact is we didn’t have a damned thing 


not a vitamin pill left to give him 
said Wintrob bitterly. Almost the only 
source of medical supplies. apart from oc 
ecasional government handouts, were boxes 


of random samples trom U.S. doctors.) 


The litthe monk took four days to die. Win 


trob plaved the Ttalian music for him, and 
on the final day performed an abdominal 
tap. knew it wouldn't work.” he said 
but it let them take him home rather than 


die in the hospital. There was nothing else 
o do. | never felt so badly about losing a 
cease. And I don't think VI ever forget the 


look on that kid's face 
The feasts: a “terrible responsibility” 


On his fourth morning at Muong Sin: 
on the way to hear the Voice of America 
broadcast. Wintrob stumbled over a Kha 
Ko tribesman crouched patiently the 
doorstep His wife had delivered a dead 
baby. but the placenta hadn't come o 
with it—a terrifving omen. No one would 
vo near the woman. Could Wintrob come 
to the village and help? 

They walked fifteen miles through the 
jungle. only to find—as Wintrob suspected 

that the remedy was a@ simple 
Slept that night on the floor of a hut with 
ten tuberculars, the guys smoking opium 
and the women chewing betel The next 


morning he commandeered a horse for the 


trip back to the clinic 
\ dav later a similar case aros 

nearby village \ Lao army colonel 
prince. and one of the king's “four or tvs 
hundred half-brothers drove Wintrob 
out by jeep This time the crisis) was 
genuine but with delicate manceuvring 
the placenti vas recovered. Meanwhile. 
such was the excitement of the forty-five 


spectators in the small room that no on 


noticed a claw-hand on the newborn intant 
until Wintrob pointed it out. A murmur ot 
amazement and respect filled the roon 


\ month Jater Wintrob was invited to be 


vuest of honor at the big baby feast 


And that was a terrible responsibility, 


he said Evervbody does as vou do 
inless vou smoke and drink, they dor 
eithe When you go the t OVE 
Wintrob plunged manfully into the cere 
monial “Khao puhn (noodles. peppers 
coconut ind water-buflalo meat) 
Slapped down the acrid rice whisky. and 
swung into the Lao national dane Ihe 
Buttertl \round the Flower. He had sev 
eral days of dyse Vel to show to his 
efforts, but his iecess as a guest of honor 
On him invitations to eddings, tempic 
celebrations and pilgrim s 


Stoica issingl hospitable You 
cant ! sO oud get d nk | 
Irving to down th street Ne 

Although mar wad Neve seen a dock 
before he patients ful and 
neomp hing lit to undergo even 
paintul ope on 

But their very stoicism made for prob- 
lems We had terrible arguments trying 
to get them into the hospital, and worse 


ones to keep them there.” Wintrob said 
As soon as they felt a little better thes 
walked home.” Pills were a kind of magic 
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collected, sold) or bartered but or the worms. Within a week she was plunged into an operation some plastic 
swallowed active and happy, riding a hobbvhorse and surgeons would hesitate to undertake —1 
typical case was an eight-vear-old running after the nurses. Her satisfies a combined operating room and dispensary 
Kha Ko girl brought in for treatment of parents took her back to the mountain Where the electricity came from a smal 
sores on her legs Which her tribe before the trachoma could be con Kerosene generator, the sterilizing was done 
{ treated with monkey skin and trolled. “And the Kha Ko never change in a ten-quart) pressure cooker on the 
coco-powder paste. But she also suffered their clothes or take a bath.” said Wintrob kitchen stove, and not all of the necessary ; 
malnutrition, worms and such ad ruefully } cant say what kind of shape instruments were evailable. There was no 
trachoma that) she was almost she was in a month later.” laboratory to test blood. no blood fo 
result was an apathetic. almost When Kum, seven-year-old Thai girl transfusions, no plasma, no scales. no 
child—rare among those friendly was brought in with pneumonia, Wintrob Sterilizing solutions, such as rodine, no X 
badgered her sceptical parents into agree ray machine. Always short of gauze. the if 
reatment included plenty of baths ng to an operation to correct her harelip rehed on knitted string bandages that coul 
avy dose of medicine that rid het as Well. He boned up in his textbooks and be boiled and used again and again. The 
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HANDWOVEN hands. H iping hol 
PURE SCOTTISH WOOL t 
| Ovel nose and loosened the 
eves could nh His 
visiol pre | Wintro And 
Muong Sin ( 
ld va es. | 
i stant Alun Jack Ro e ent evel 
trom In hrew oO profita 
cir He'd ) hu for those peopl 
Wintro he middle of 
turin season hed tak oft 
} ho ne nty miles 
help with a difl 
1 Ve 


John Kim was a Korean 


war orphan opted and educated y a 
Middle W Gl. Kim mh 1 fe 
Notre Da 1] school and a pros 
practice, but first he took 
ear ofl h Medico to repa his debt 
\s Tom Ku i one Cal 
ld lent from the Univ 
oO hicage is Official post admit ito 
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cnarged I Keeping the books and equip- 
n order. But like the others he soon 
c d to ike house calls. deliver babies 
} | ectl \ ) Calions {oO 
nad \ tel thaloes 
( yunds and 
N nue I Muong 
S I ndir n vas declared 
on | 
sic physiol 
eT | ( 
( s. Paster 
! Carana Career Mi lo 
ef] Che Bow les 
\ Stev Or | 
Co na il ound the in 
4 | on 
B oor spent in 
her plan ( euppear. When 
th c opical sunset begar h ould 
SS Sull te ninules to 


During W 
Muong Sing Dooley flew tn 


months at 


ntrob’s first two 


twice for whirl- 


nd overnight’ visits. He promised to 
come tor Christmas too. but when the 
plane dropped on December twenty-third, 
only the pilot and a pile of neatly wrapped 
presents for the team were aboard lom 

ints you down in Bangkohk the pilot 

Wintrol 

The next dav Wintrob saw why Doo- 
Caneel Was raving iwain He 
Shiter than his hotel sheet. and forts 
pounds lighter he said He was just hol 
and in te Die pair Regardless of 
hat I thought of him personal \ i al 
vost cried t to look ta young man so 
literally ravaged in o1 month 

Ir the CMOTON-Packe 1 talks during 
the nent few days Dooley Uee ded to evae- 

e the Western edical stall from 
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Ordinary plungers just don’t seat properly 
They permit compressed air and water to 
splash back. Thus you not only have a 
mess, but you lose the very pressure you 
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toilets, no air or water can escape. The full 
pressure plows through the clogging mass 
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Muong Sing. Fighting had already broken 
out in Vientiane. If it came to northerly 
Muong Sing. a scant five miles from the 
Red Chinese border. even a plane would 
be jeopardized on a rescue flight. And 
the only other way out was a_ two-day 
trek on horseback, over 6.000-foot moun- 
tains into Burma 

Sut Ban Houei Sat. a village of 
yordered Thailand and the Mekong River 
\ boat could be kept iVallable for last 
minute evacuation And Wintreb could 
replace Estelle Hughes. a Negro woman 


octor scheduled to return to the U.S... at 
the Medico post 

Before he flew to New York Doole\ 
nsisted that Wintrob look over his X 


hope of any patient contronted with the 


final question May be—th fagnosis ts 


weeks late he was dea 
Meunwhik Wintrol a smal 


supply of demerol from the U.S. embassy 


This weightlessness must be wonderful.’ 


doctor and flew to Houei Sai. to find four 

ounded KMI (Chinese Nationalist ) 
soldiers \ ting Wi mMtroo said thes had 
crossed mountains and downriver 
for two Weeks after being sprayed by 
Burmese Air Force Spitfire bullets in one 
of endless Far Eastern war 
ture By rights half of them should have 


ween dew Wintrob 


lating arm leys, chunks of gangrenous 
flesh b flashlight. since the kheroseng 


generator working. He went beg 


ging in Vientiane for more drugs and flew 
back to find six more KMT wounded. He 
decided that vith) better surgery there 

wht be a chance to save their Imi sO 


Ne look the fou serious cases 


the Saptist hospital at Chien Mai, 


Thailand. They chugged thirty miles up 


wer DY boat, bounced over dirt roads by 
truck for another two hours. But the next 
norning two more hands were amputated 


Back at Houe: Sal, two more KMT were 


ng. Eventually twenty soldiers-—com- 
plels with WIVES children and camp 
tollowers overtlowed the twenty-mat hos- 
pita Wintrob installed them in two bam 
boo thatch buildings behind the compound 


and some degree of normaley returned 


to Houei Sai 
But tor a Westerner in Asia, the nor- 


nal is never normal. The local Lao “doc 
tor” approached Wintrob about the cas« 
of the village’s chief monk, completels 


crippled with rheumatoid arthritis. Wintrob 
supplied him with aspirin and steroid pills 
Within a week the monk was walking 


shared the credit with Wintrob. A ten-vear- 
old boy with a fractured femur spent two 


again, und the native doctor generously 
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it 
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days hacking off the cast up to his hip with 
a knife. When his grandfather told Win 
trob he was walking around again, Wintrob 
climbed to the hut and slapped on another 
cast [he kid never spoke lO Mme oO! his 
grandfather again.” he said. “To him the 
cast Was much worse than the broken leg. 

Mos: Lao men relax over several pipes 
of opium a day: the Meo tribesmen. in 


fact, are among the world’s 


ducers of the potent poppy juice. Taken 
In moderation, the drug tends to counter: 
act dysentery and soothe tubercular cough 


But one old man. who was smoking sixty 


asked Wintrob to help hin Smoke half the pipes vou usually do 
habit and take four of these pills a day.” he told 

probing the strength of his reso them, with a few threats for good measure 

lution to quit, Wintrob handed him a@ large Ten addicts were successfully rehabilitate 

“Listen—if vou take just one through the opium clinic 

and smoke opium any time in the Among the KMT camp followers was 

you ll drop dead.” The old man thirteen-year-old boy who. suffered fron 

ized into a complete cure extremely painful urination. Wintrob op 

Wintrob was besieged by addicts ‘rated to remove a bladder stone unk 

one of the big pills.” they al the word spread like fire through the 
Since the magic cure couldn’: be bamboo telegraph.” In the next ten davs 

to work on everyone, Wintrol ten more cases straggled in some trot 
with Thorazine, the dt a hundred miles away. Wintrob did fifteea 
American narcotics addicts bladder operations altogether. including 


“Daddy — 
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rays, with the telltale shadows down the 
spine. Dooley pressed for an opinion: Win 
trob hedged. “It looks bad. Tom. But we'll 
See Vou bach Ya couple of months.” = 
Dooley brightened with the unreasoning : 
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flowers and fruit; silk pyjamas, hand-woven clothes, and cocaine 


Due to the shocking condition of many patients Wintrob treated “all sorts of things T know nothing about? The boy's mother brought fresh fish to pay for treatment. 


Worms, dysent TR, trachoma and mainutrition were wcepted as natural. Here, he examines boy's teeth The white doctors were welcomed with a shower of food. 
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\ 
Six eges are the doctor's fee for curing a hoy of pneumonia. Other patients paid 
live chickens, sprays of frangipani, Thai silk pyjama pants — and cocaine. — 
one on a four-year-old boy from “a week They landed at the Malayan hospital 
away” who was urinating with terrible just in time tor Chinese New Year. The 
pain forty times a day. His father slept only patient left in the hospital was an 
with him on the hospital mat. shared his old woman with such a severe case of 
NeWspaper-wrapped cigarettes with the boy, hemorrhoids that she couldn't walk. Com- 
tears When the stone ing home. Wintrob found the plane reser 
lly. vations booked solid It took him five 
Wintrob flew back to anxious, exasperating days to reach Houei 
eve some scarce drugs Sai, by plane. train. consulate limousine, 
aO nurses. who were truck, pirogue and river packet. (“First R 
¢ “After class, luxury air-conditioned" on the Noyal-Globe is not only the largest world-wide insurance 
ever thought we'd be train, he discovered, meant a fan revoly organization, but. is represented and ready to serve you 
1 Medico houseboys ing lazily over wooden benches slat- 
weeping and wailing — ted windows.) through 4000 Independent Insurance Agents in cities, towns 
natives lined up beside He stumbled into the Medico post al 
ind crying. “Wise man seven p.m., wanting a hot shower and a and villages throughout Canada. 
from America!” When long sleep “more than life itself.” Instead 
‘ough the village. two he spent the night in the operating room, The average day sees Royal-Globe employees covering over 
rely carry the gifts of imputating and suturing: five new wounded 
and chickens. Twenty soldiers had arrived 3,000 miles in the course of helping agents to serve the needs 
ed Wintrob with three beginning of bad times tor Houei Sat ; 
from the Yao tribe Iwo weeks later Ted Werner. flying in is there... ready to meet all your insurance requirements . 
which repre with a badly needed drug supply and three 
rs weaving. “That trip Medico team) members. was forced to business or personal... and to give you prompt claim service, 
sty foundations of m) make a crash landing at night on the streets 
admitted of a Thai town. A native woman was kill 
r he set off for the ed. and the passengers badly shaken: the 
suala Lumpur. Malaya Medico plane never flew again 
zery. (Passing through Meanwhile, the Communist Pathet Lao 
1 customs duties on troops saturated the countryside and ring You count on your Insurance agent. oe 
from the U.S.—most ed the towns. In Vientiane, Wintrob saw he counts on 
of women’s second- an air conditioner humming noisily behind 
heels, costume jewelry, a blown-out wall in the &.S. embassy. In 
and) weight-reducing the middle of April he could sense a ROY AL-GLOBE 
: companion on the big change in the atmosphere around him 
Ted Werner, a twenty-eight-vear-old Cali they knew they were sitting in line to 
fornian who had two graduate degrees catch hell from the Communists—and I 
(in mathematics and biology), five cars Was going Out free.’ FIRE - CASUALTY - AUTOMOBILE 
(two Jaguars, two Porsches and an Alfa On May 10 Shortly after le Cease-lire ‘ MARINE and of course LIFE 
Romeo), and every piece of electronic was declared—Wintrob left Houei Sai for : 
equipment that ever caught his eve. Be- the last time and hitched a flight to Nam a 
tween them they consumed seventeen Tha with a Seventh Day Adventist: mis ROYAL Insurance Company Limited Liverpool & London & GLOBE. Insurance 
bottles of Moet et Chandon champagne sionary. Phe town—the site of Dooley’s Co. Ltd., Globe Indemnity Company of Canada, Hudson Bay Insurance Company. 
en route first Medico post, a few miles from HALIFAX MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY « VANCOUVER 
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s'': vegetables, flowers and fruit; silk pyjamas, hand-woven clothes, and cocaine 


Due to the shocking condition of many patients Wintrob treated “all sorts of things 1 know nothing about’ The boy's mother brought fresh fish to pay for treatment 


Worms. dvsentery. TB. trachoma and malnutrition were accepted as natural. Here, he examines boy's teeth. The white doctors were welcomed with a shower of food. 
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Ladies 
a 
Siv eges are the doctor's fee for curine a boy of pneumonia. Other patients paid 
in’ live chickens, sprays of frangipani, Thai sill pyjama pants — and cocaine. 
one on a four-year-old boy from “a week They landed at the Malayan hospital 
away” who was urinating with terrible just in time for Chinese New Year. The 
pain torty times a day. His father slept only patient left in the hospital was an 
with him on the hospital mat. shared his old woman with such a severe case of 
Newspaper-wrapped cigarettes with the boy hemorrhoids that she couldn't walk. Com- 
and burst into happy tears when the stone ing home. Wintrob found the plane reser- 
came out uneventfully vations booked solid. Ht took him five 
In early February Wintrob flew back to anxious, exasperating days to reach Houei 
Muong Sing to retrieve some scarce drugs Sal, by plane. train, consulate limousine, 
and reassure the Lao nurses. who were truck. pirogue and river packet. (“First 
operating the clinic themselves \fter class, luxury air-conditioned” on the 
Dooley died they never thought we'd be train, he discovered, meant a fan revoly 
back.” he said. The Medico houseboys ing lazily over wooden benches and siat 
ran to the airstrip. weeping and wailing ted windows. ) 
their welcome: the natives lined up beside He stumbled into the Medico post at 
their huts. bowing and crying, “Wise man seven p.m., wanting a hot shower and a 
of medicine coming from America!” When long sleep “more than life itself.” Instead 
Wintrob walked through the village, two he spent the night in the operating room. 
houseboys could barely carry the gifts of amputating and suturing: five new wounded 
oranges, coconuts and chickens. Twenty soldiers had arrived 
Strings ringed his wrists. The chief house That arduous trip seemed to mark the 
boy himself presented Wintrob with three beginning of bad times tor Houel Sai 
embroidered cloths from the Yao tribe Iwo weeks later Ted Werner. flying in 
rare pieces of workmanship which repre with a badly needed drug supply and three 
sented a whole year’s weaving That trip Medico team members. was forced to 
really shook the rusty foundations of my make a crash landing at night on the streets 
cynicism Wintrob admitted of a Thai town. A native woman was kill- 
Iwo weeks later he set off for the ed, and the Passengers badly shaken: the 
Medico hospital at Kuala Lumpur, Malaya Medico plane never flew again 
to Jearn some surgery. (Passing through Meanwhile, the Communist Pathet Lao 
Vientiane he paid) customs duties on troops saturated the countryside and ring 
ninety-nine parcels from the U.S.—most ed the towns. In Vientiane. Wintrob saw 
of them donations of women’s second- an air conditioner humming noisily behind 
hand clothes, high heels, costume jewel a blown-out wall in the U.S. embassy. In 
lollipops, laxatives and weight-reducing he middle of Apr he could sense a 
pills.) His traveling companion on the big change in the atmosphere around = h 
Thai airliner was the Medico bush pilot The Lao wer is friendly a Vel t 
Ted Werne i enty-eight-year-old C ali they knev hey we sitting in line to 
fornian who ha two graduate egrees catch hell from the Communists—and | 
(in mathe ind iology hve Cars Was O tree 
(two Jaguars, two Porsches and an Alfa On May 10—shortly after the cease-tire 
Romeo), and every piece of electronic was declared—Wintrob left Houei Sai for 
equipment that ever ca iwht his eve. Be- the last time and hitched a flight to Nam 
tween them they consumed = seventeen Tha with a Seventh Day Adventist mis- 
bottles of Moet et Chandon champagne sional The town—the site of Doolev’s 
en route. first Medico post a few miles from 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1961 


Royal-Globe is not only the largest world-wide insurance 
organization, but is represented and ready to serve you 
through 4000 Independent Insurance Agents in cities, towns 


and villages throughout Canada. 


The average day sees Roval-Globe employees covering over 
3,000 miles in the course of helping agents to serve the needs 
of their clients. Whenever, wherever needed, Royal-Globe 
is there... ready to meet all your insurance requirements . 


business or personal... and to give you prompt claim service. 


You count on your insurance agent... 
he counts on 


ROY AL-GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


FIRE - CASUALTY - AUTOMOBILE 
- MARINE and, of course LIFE 


ROYAL Insurance Company Limited, Liverpoo! & London & GLOBE In 
Co. Ltd., Globe Indemnity Company of Canada, Hudson Bay Insurance Compan 


Surance 
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The Royal Commission on Publications 


Was appointed a vear ago to investigate 
“the present position of and prospects for 
Canadian Magazines. 


A 
* 


WHAT THE COMMISSIONS SECOMMENDATIONS MEAN Lhe Commissioners Were Csrattan 
O'Leary, President, Ottawa Journal, 
J. George Johnston, Chairman and. senior 
partner ot Johnston, Everson and Charles- 

rth Limited, Toronto, Public Relations’ 
Counsellors. and Claude P. Beaubien, Vice- 
resident in charge of Public Relations, 
Viuminum Company of Canada. Public 
hearings were held coast-to-coast in Canada 


Seriod ot tour months. 
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its Life 


In doing so, it emphasized that its “sole aim 
is to prevent the placement of Canadian 
domestic advertising in foreign periodicals 
available in Canada and to discourage the 
use of second-hand editorial material as an 
enticement for advertising”. 


“These practices’, the Commission. said, 
“must be stopped, stopped effectively and 
permanently”. 

The normal entry of magazines into Can- 
ada will not be prevented by any of the 
Commission’s proposals. “Phe Commission 


recommends nothing’, said the report, 


“which inany way might obstruct the entry 


to Canada of foreign periodicals not carrying 


Canadian advertising directed primarily at 


the Canadian market”. 


Because Canada 1s a large country with a 
relatively small population, the Commission 
said “itis largely left to our periodical press, 
to our magazines big and little... to try 
to interpret Canada to all Canadians, to 
bring a sense of oneness to our scattered 


communities’. 


The Commission’s recommendations were 
a conscious effort to protect this part of the 
press from abnormal and unfair competition 
so that Canadian magazines could continue 
to fulfill this vital function. 


pert y C h afte Mane era 


La Revue Populaire « Le Samedi « Le 
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its 


BOX SCORE 
45 davs atter the report of the Royal Commission 
on Publications was published the reaction 
ada’s daily newspapers and weekly newspapers, wa 
Daily newspapers approving 36 
Weekly newspapers approving 2) 
‘TOUVAL in favour 
Daily newspapers opposed 19 
Weekly newspapers opposed 1G 
( \L opposed 29 
Friome 
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In this solemn but venial procession fhe flowers carried bv voung men are an 


tial part of thy neddinge left ois hospital admunistrates Terence 


CSSEN- Wrists of bride and vroom are tied together with string. Phyla, right, asked also 


Cotte: for medical texts when he wrote to Wintroh asking for copies of his wedding pictures 


MASONITE* 


Lifetime a 
1 WOODGRAINS 
Warm colours in wood-grained 


beauty... 
f panels. Choose from the widest se- 
or rooms lection of grains and shades. 


(Illustrated: Royalcote Russet). 
you 


| 2 ACOUSTICAL 
live In: —Tonie* CEILING TILE 


The fast, economical way to a 
beautiful new ceiling. 


(Illustrated: Random). 


|P.* HARDWOOD PLYWOODS 


Fine wood species give you the warmth of wood in any 


room. Exclusive “Beauty-Plank" fits together smoothly, 


shows no nails. (Illustrated: Birch). 


These quality building materials Gre made in Canada. Ask for them by name 


A 


a subsidiary of 
CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
COMPANY 
SUN LIFE BUILDING « MONTREAL 
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What a Red chemist didn’t know about our science 


And what our 
scientists know: 
it’s lagging badly 


When Dr. Mikhail Klotchko, the Rus- 


emist who defected to the West 


c 


fast MONA, Was why he chose 


Canada. he said “becuuse of Its progre 
sive and scien 
hioh } 


IS on a VN icve ere 


Dr. Klotchko knows a lot about chem 


¢ Opportunities. Sciences 


istry (he once Won a Stalin prize), but 
there are some Canadian scientists whe 
maintain he doesn't know much about 
Canada. The “progressive and scientific 


opportunities” here can barely attrac 


enough Canadian scientists to keep 

home bunsen burners alight 
Roughly half of our 200 new MSes 

and PhDs in chemistry leave the cour 


try every Veal most of them to ! 

U.S. Every spring. recruiting teams 
from U.S. companies raid the post 
graduates at the National Researe! 
Council. and carry off a couple of 
dozen. In 1959 there were more (18 

new immigrant chemists than there were 


new graduates who staved in Canada 
“If i hadn't been for immigration in 
the 1950s." savs Glynn Michael. general 
manager of the Chemical Institute of 


Canada, “Canadian industry wouldnt 
have had the technical personnel to 


keep up with its expansion. And nov 
that Europe’s booming, the immigration 
of trained scientists is slowing down 
What's the trouble? Principall 
money. With ten times tl 
of Canada, the U.S. spends fifty times 


populat on 


as much on research. In 1959, we spent 


percent of our gross national pro 


U.S. spent 2.58 percent: Britain, 
percent. Industry and government wages 
for chemists are 20 percent highe 
the U.S. than here 


But it's not 


ing Opportunities were 
Canada, Canadian chemists would come 
home.” savs Michael But | the tir 

a man has taken three or mors ears oO 
post-graduate work and one or twe 


years of post-doctoral work, he’s prett 


highly specialized. He wants to keep 


working in his specialty. Chances are 
he won't find much use for his knowl 
in Canada. In the fields where we 


vork, our international reputation 
is very high. But there are too fev 
people in too few fields 


W Schne | Ot oan 
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FOOTNOTES 


About privacy: 1) The Ontario at- 
torney general's display at the Cana 
dian National Fxhibition this year 
gave visitors a chance to put their 
right thumbprint on a souvenir iden 
tity card (The attorney general's 
office didn't / any copies. but 
sul ) The office first: ordered 
20.000 of the cards. Before the 
Ex was over, they needed 60.000 
more. 2) Fingerprints are being used 
along with signatures endorse 
cheques in a number of U.S. banks 
3) A Japanese firm will soon offer 


a do-it-yourself lie detector at less 


than $50. What's it for? It “heralds 
a new era in family relations,” says 
the firm’s publicit 


About lawns: The latest weedkiller 
on the market is called Erase. It 
kills the grass too. Its supposed to 
Its for people with so much crab- 
grass, foxtatl chickweed and what 
not that they want to start all over 


again 


About science in Canada: Though 
we may lag behind the world 


domestic talent (see the story at left) 


n 


we probably get more opportunities 
to pick the brains of visiting author 
ities than any other country. Reason 
since the McCarran Act of 1952, the 


U.S. hasn't allowed many Commu 
nist scientists to enter for tnterna- 
tional conferences and Canada gets 
a large share when it's” North 
America’s turn. This year there have 
been seven here, ranging from the 
third World Congress of Psvchiatry 
to the International Symposium on 
Macromolecular Chemistry 


About chewing gum: If you must, 
then for heaven's sake move tt from 
one side to the other at regular in 
tervals. If vou dont, vou'll get 


joint syndrome.” latest discovery of 
a Washington doctor Its) worst 
aspect is an earache—across yout 


head from the side you've” been 


chewing too long on 


PROFILE: You can fight city hall—if you get angry 


Last month, the Vancouver pioneers, 


about half a dozen of them——-whoe had 


ived in the city since before it was in 
corporated were treated to a 
banquet in their honor by the city’s 
parks board. The idea for the dinner 
and the pressure on the parks board to 


act as host came from James Skitt Mat 
thews. the stock White-haired, 8&3 


ear-old retired major who ts the found 


nd lo ot Vancot 
chives. It was the latest victory 
Major Matthews Sk nish with 
Vancouver politicia 


THe 

Zealand in 1898, worked for the Impe 
rial Oul Compar nt 920. then went 
into business for himself. he 


joined the Duke of Connaught’s 
Ritle as private B 1916 he was the 
regimeats commanding officer and di 
ng the First World War he fought at 
Ypres and the Somme and was severe! 


wounded in Belgium 

In 1929. when etired bus 
ness. Major Matthews and his” wif 
Emily (now dead) founded the Ay 
chives of th Ci of Vancouve Witt 
documents from their own private col 
lection In 1931 the cits granted the 
his first) office in lirtiest 
room British Columbia over a 
market. Two veut later the counc 


voted the major an honorarium of $25 
a month and moved him and his docu 
ments to the city hall. The major donat 
ed his private collection to the cits 

The archives now include about 10 
000 photographs. hundreds of thousands 
of newspaper stories and such souvenirs 


of early days as a set of wrought-iron 


fetlers worn by a worker on a Vance 


ver chain gang. The mayors salar ha 
grown to S300 a month and his rela 
tions with Vancouver politicians hay 


own into a private guerrilla wat 


The major once threw an &0 


justice of the peace out of his office 


because the man had no apporntment 


and, as the major said. “I didn't know 
him trom a bale of hay In 1958, the 
city council decided to move the ar 


chives into a former drug warehouse 
but the major retused to budge Hic 
claimed the butlding wasn't fireproof 
The archives were safely stored in the 
Vancouver Public Library. Early this 
Veal the council obtained a cour 
order to prevent the major from taking 
documents home Although he admitted 


removing some documents mostly 
municipal records for the provincial 
government the major dented taking 
anything that belonged to the cits 


not going to be ordered about by 
group of men who blow in and out of 
city hall and are called aldermen he 
aid. “Not one of them has been in the 
archives vears 
Sometimes though, — the 


lit 


have called a truce. In 1954 they madk 
Major Matthews a freeman of Van 
couver, giving him ke to the city 


and in 1957 they named him Vancou 


Citizen But 
havent mellowed the major He till 
fights fiercely for his archives What 
can you do?” he sa This work mi 
| donc After all, vou int Val 


Success story from the far north: Eskimo co-op 


The first Eskimo co-operative, organi 


ed two Vvears ago print makers al 
C ape Dors¢ Or Island 
Operates a tourist camp-—booked solid 
for the summet! in il soon oper 
store competition with the 
local Hudsor Ba ) po 
Eskimos n fac ed tt 
local Hudson's B na Ih ii 
op! to d S30) OOM 
nd Cape Dorset | 
th Od t CO-OT 
h I hicl ! oft 
the Dep tment of North \ 
helpi OOO Esk ( to 
COT 
Co-op ach Esk 
Or Alex Sprudz 1 CO-OF 
xplain the idea of co-ops, arrange fo 
ntere oans” tron tt overt 
t Eskimo loan f | nd to of 


perts have helped the Eskimos. instal 
ind run freezers for tish, and sawmills 
Now th re looking for ways to cor 
vert incdible fish into dogtood 
Sprudzs says, “the only difference | 
Ll sh if crn farme! n 
co-ops is that Eskimos fa 
} indlin I ONL { 
) id to do somethin Mi 
of an exe \ 
i ual hite hal ind of 
‘ ROMP consta Or 
) tt B Sr 
I lec he own bou 
mak their owr 


nasa 
eighborir ttle nad } 
Arctic char that 1 frozen and 
outl At Holman Islar on tl 
Arctic Ocean th ih i}Sh 
iT ipest t fo ) 
P B lon Ur 1 Ba I 
nal nd lol an a (; 


Whale River. on the east side of Hud 
son Bay, fur hats and coat The De 
partment of Northern Athair plan al 


' 
Eskimo fashion show later thi 
loronto « Montreal Most) Eskimo 
men hay nal hion 
AT Donald Snowden, chief of the 
| indust dl 
} } of 
1} set the fashior 
1} O-Oy Kp to 
OOO th ind tt profil 
hely Esk | 
' 
( ( 
pref } 
} 1O | ttl pre iCk 
rer } h « 
Port B nt 
tcl from $795 piano 
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a+ \ } 
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be 
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Far above the level of 


WITH 


wee Ep (Se 


ory future: 


publke attention 


decision of) cardinal mportanes is Deng debate 
among Ottawa's Conservative planners. One group of 
Nntluentral thinkers is advising the prime minis 

tae } n th lon 
nd solid list of government accomplishments since 
tts as puion of Pows n Jun 1987 \ second 
Opposin oup of UVisc sants to use The party s 
eo ppeal to th ot voters nis c 
wip, Whric seems to have won John Dietenbaker’s 
cul cons vf i Th ew 
itive platto he p Te misters 
ts centrepiece 

of ft 1 election pre pting one. O 
of spec pledges i ne 
Ster 4 the YSN nt ve 

ch But those party s evists who 

} 

\ thy expected. While the 

i ‘ cs ot pas 
4 
( \ l 


even! 


A with Peter 
| 
A 


it looks a lot better than the past 


in the countrys 


already think of Diefenbaker. not as 


a defender of free enterprise ut as a Prairie radical 
Does this neal inen hat the Tree-enterprise- 
versus-socialism” approach being urged on the prime 
ninister is no ns smar liversionzr lov? 
Not at all, insist the backers of this strategy: it’s a 
n 
cu ssuc, and the voters will recogr e is such 
fonh th — 
John Diete UAC nan who car 
slorieal p wise Of Wadian coNsers says 
one of the ¢ ets ore radically clined western 
usters Some fo oT ¢ adian Weifare stale 
lust eventua come into being. Diefenbaker’s in- 
} yal 
Nuenee Nis a state devoted to an 
Wi have comprehensive co butorys Welfare cove 
lese s¥stems preserve the 
e home VG eer groups, ¢ ( stia 
t 
where Nee CXISTS 
fen 
AC S neve es \pres 
fare of Car The 74 on 
elt © pre \ ers 
Ves ss ¢ S soc 
spen 
e | ed King 
1) . Diet stress 


self has come to defining his version of conservatism 
was during a House of Commons debate on March 
4. 1960. when he broke into a routine agricultural 
supply motion to blast the deficiency payment demands 
western farmers We 
principle that public 


distress on the basis of need. and anv scheme which 


recognize.” he said, “the 


noney should be used to relieve 


vives no help or Ver littl, to those who are most 
nN need is sac ndefensible 
Diefenbaker’s idea of state intervention into the 
siness community is to place as much government 
das possible on a self-lquidating basis. so that 
Ottawa gets back in taxes as much or more as :t 


nvests in providing business firms with roads, docks, 


nd even loans. “John is convinced that public activity 
can be enterprising as private industry.” ex- 
plains one of the prime minister's Prairie colleagues 
He believes that Government is not just an organiza 
o collect taxes and pay for social welfare serv- 
ces yut thinks ef the federal role as a partnership 
en on behalf of all the people 

sels p ed objectives and does its part with its re 
ees direc private enterprise toward those 
Against the wishes of the stull-powerful Right Wing 

e { ep Diefenbaker ied 
iwtorm Ars Jministration into somet ot a 
peoples government. He has taken few steps 
gent have been expected from a Tory cabinet 

He OL se Nterests the 

prontadle orporation 
One of the . administra 
vhen Fise was to sell 

e natior ed s He has not 
subs des monopolies, 
d 
© oT seas ] 


( Ise ves Have not significantly eased the power 
of the Justice Department's combines investigators 
Mmeredses e CPR and Beil Tele- 
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Leslie F. Hannon IN WESTE 


The cold war is still cool for 


While U.S. 
assured West 
would fight to the death if 


Vice-President Johnson 
Berliners that the West 
their free 
m was attacked and Fast Germany's 
Ibricht ordered his Chinese Wall dou 
Yed, and while Centurion tanks rum 
bled along the Kaiserdamm in the Brit 
ish sector. the Fourth Canadian Infantry 
Brigade Group in Westphalia only 65 
border, 


from the Fast German 


nities 


Was getting ready for its annual two 


week field exercise on Lunenberg Heath 
Stores a 


Transport 


nd weapons were 


being checked out and plans sharpened 
for the mock battles that wind up the 
evele of spring and summer training 
for Brigadier Cameron Ware's 5.500 
man foree. Nothing noisy) or rough 
anticipated Commanders vere 


even blank 


thunderflashes in the vicinit 


warned not to use ammu- 
nition o1 
of towns or villages and to keep oul 
of cultivated fields and standing crops 


A few Prime Ministe: 
Diefenbaker had announced that Can 


davs earlier 


ada would consider increasing her mili 
tary contribution to NATO if that move 


seemed necessary ‘Every considera 
tion.” he had said. would be given to 
“anv need that may arise out of the 


exigencies of the Berlin situation. 
There was no mood of exigency ot! 
urgency around Fort York. the base of 
the first battalion, the Canadian Guards 
miles from the medieval walled 


Soest Lieut.-C ol Bill Mul 


thirty-nine-vear-old) 


a few 
town of 
herin, the 
comma 


Grand 


nde! stocky Irisher 

Falls, N.B.. assured me that no 

body was excited We're 

here. he told) me We 

here and we're 

Security is as tight as ake 

in the 

so. In a Guards barrack room | 


from 


professionals 
know why 
We re ready 
etthedrum 
brigade—-sometimes ridiculously 
a young Newfoundland private how 
many men Were in an infantry section 
these days. With one eve on the army 
public relations officer who had insisted 
on coming into the hut with me, the 
informed me politely that he 
permitted to discuss military 
matters with the newspapers. (1 learn 
ed later that a Canadian reporter a 
While ago had been up to some subte 
fuge in trving to find out how many 
dependents’ high 


pregnant. ) 


soldier 


Was nol 


teen-age girls at the 


school were 


I asked Colonel Mulherin how long 
it would take his battalion to be batth 
ready if the balloon went up 

“A very short time 

“Ho irs or minutes? | pressed 

\ very short time.” he repeated, 


smiling 

While no Canadian on the ground o1 
in the air is yet equipped with 
weapons, the infantry brigade ts trained 
in a manceuvre called “exploitation of 


This calls for the de 


1ucleal 


a nuclear strike 


termination, among other factors, to 
rush in and mop up the other guys 
While thev’re still reeling from he 


shock. The fallout? 
the risks of wal 

CONSICET 
ed their men reasonably well grounded 
in the political facts that have created 
the crisis in Germany. One man replied 
bluntly: “What would you 
kid of nineteen knows a 
things?” But Colonel Mu 


imagine a 
those 


lherin told 
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me: “You'd be surprised at what they 
know. | was talking to a 
youngsters in the corporal’s lounge and 
intelligently 


group of 


they were arguing most 


about the reasons for Canada devalu 
ing the dollar 
brigade Situated 


almost on the bank of the Mohne Dam 


headquarte rs 


made tamous by the bombing exploit 
of Guy Gibson, VC, LT looked at the 
large-scale map that shows how our 
S.500) soldiers and their 8.300) depen- 


dents have created a Litthe Canada in 


northwest Germany. In a 400-square- 


mile zone including the towns of Soest, 
Hemer, Werl, Unna and IJserlohn, the 
maple leaf ha nant mili- 
tary insignia since 1953. The Fourth 

Guards, 


been the don 


Brigade, now consisting of the 


the first) battalion Black Watch. the 
first battalion Queen's Own Rifles. Third 
Regiment Royal Canadian Horse Artil- 


lery. the Fighth Canadian Hussars and 
supporting umts, has been there since 
November 1987. Their garrisons, built 


bear the 
Forts Henry, York, 
Victoria, Macleod 


and owned by West Germany 
familiar names of 
Chambly, St 


and Beausejour 


Louts 


While the reporter gets swamped with 
well the 
their Ger- 


official platitudes about how 
Canadians get 
man neighbors guess that 
(Khrushchov permitting) theyll go 
home after their tour of duty unmarked 
by their exposure to what is, by Cana- 


dian standards, 


along with 


its my 


a rich and ancient cul- 
German is offered at the 
level in the dependents’ 
There are certain official hos- 
get-togethers. A 


brigade, now 


ture. Some 
high 


scl 


school 


civilian em 
back in 
Canada, once told me that the Canadian 


pitality 


pl yee of the 


kids don't want to play games with thei 
German opposite numbers: the Germans 
ire too athletic for them. too competi 
lve. Forgetting the exigencies. Little 
Situated 


N.B 


Canada might just as well be 


on the fringe of Camp Gagetown 
On 24-hour alert 


The other half of Canada’s front line 

the four fighter wings of the RCA 
NATO Air Division—lies two hundred 
miles to the southwest. Two of the 
Marville and 
Grostenguin and two just inside Get 
many. at Zweibrucken Baden 


Soellinger—twelve fighter squadrons in 


wings are in France, at 


all. equipped with sadly antique Sabres 
and CFIO0Os and 


enthusiasm that makes light of the har 


with a courage and 


dicap 

While the world’s elderly statesmen 
say they don't expect a shooting war 
and forge ahead with ther prepara 
tions for one, a certain young and bril 
hant pilot is calmly preparing to be th 


first Canadian in action in World Wat 


Three. He may be only nineteen. He 
IS one ot al se ecl to I! h are Te 1 Wit 
nowed out of fifteen thousand applic 
tions for the most glamorous job of o1 
times—the jet fighter pilot. He is paid 


between $750 and S880 a month. He is 
though with his 


smart sports car, well-cut uniform and 


most likely still single 


daredevil air he cuts a swathe 


through 
the current generation of popsies 
Today and tonight he is on Zulu duty 


Ihe whole air striking force is by offi- 


“Well, if vou knows of a bette) 


cial reckoning on a twenty-four-hour 
alert, 365 days a 
crisis. But the Zulu planes would be 
first up. Night and day CEIOOs by 
night and Sabre Mark sixes by da) 


Iwo plane Ss al 


year, Crisis oF RO 


Standing 
Sabi 


runways and the 


each held are 
ready to go. The 
are at the end of the 
tthen 


Weather) in 


armed and 


radar as) vulnerable to 
Zulu 


battery 


special barn Ihe 


leads from. the Starting carts 
are plugged in, the ground crews on the 
spot: the Zulu pilot is either sitting in 
his cockpit sweating it out or playing 
bridge fully dressed. On a 
OPs he will be flying in 
asked Air 
Wray if this con 


readiness wasnt a 


chess 
signal from 
three minutes, possibly two 
\ ee Marshall arry 
dition of 
bit rough on the nerves. The 
born Wray, a 

grey-flecked and 


constant 
Toronto 
former test pilot) now 
ruddy at. fifty-three 
sat in an office in the historic Chatea 
Vercyv Les Met 
of any multimillionaire 
ive. Wray has been commanding 
three vears No. | 


that would be the envy 
corporation 
Kecul 


the air division foi 


don't think the boys find it tough he 
said Perhaps the best measuring stich 
s the fact that IT haven't had a case of 
AWOL tor well, its so long ago 
Ive forgotten. We also have a re-enlist 
ment rate of Ove eight percen 
double the American figure. We've built 
up a all protes ional tea h if 
envy of most of the oth ir force 

He pointed to a gleaming trophy on 
his mantel. the Guynemer trophy for 
supremacy in air-to-air) gunner His 
crews have won it in each of the three 
years since it was presented, licking tl 
Royal Air Force and the other NATO 


units 
] 


Wray was properly 


mum about any 


special measures that may have been 


Berlin boil began to 
How can you improve on 
alert?” he’ asked 


blandly. But its a fair guess that he 


since the 


taken 
fester again 


a twenty-four-hout 


and every one of his 6,000 subordinates 
One Au 
Sleep better if the much-faster Ch 
would arrive from) thei 
Sabres. The new 
adaptation of the 


in’ Number Division would 
Canadian fac 

tories to replace the 
planes, an Lockheed 
104, 


summer of 


were first promised back th 
1959. They can hit 1.400 
mph, just double the Sabres’ speed 

Ottuwas fence 


question of nu 


\nother fret must be 
sitting record on. the 
clear weapons I doubt there’s a service 
man in Europe who thinks the Russian 
would stick to conventional weapons if 
God torbid finally 
showdown. The politics involved in the 
apparent 
what 


fighte 


OMCONC forces 


Stalemate must seem soi 


unreal from the cockpit of a jet 


screaming through the thunder 


head 
The situation Berlin ts 
o rapid) predicuion ts risky 
To a reporter in that powderkeg city it 
eems almost impossible that the Com 


munist executive can without bloodshed 


quench the urge to flee that has moved 
1 population the equal of Brits 
Columbia ind Ibertas combined 
Iver ) iS] suring to find that 
} nel | oO iront line n kt op 
a takir tl] im the trid | 
in Metz. the parking lot in fror rf 
Larr Wrau ofhice boiling 
bo n red nist Dlack trunk ind 


iiitary caps. Were they members of 


the C anadian 


ling a steely taste of future ity 

no. They were the Shawinigan kal 
Bo Bra sand touring Europe in a 
chromium plated bus. “ 


anada’s orce 
~ 
+4 
\ 
; 
fo it.” — 1961 version. 
™ 
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Vickenna, 
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Fred 
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i i 
tt 
that A r 
tr ne hey 
if t ofr 
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4) 
Te na and the 
mye tne id 
the numt of de 
pain n ard 
them). Then he a 
S An an n 
most of rom 


in 
a 
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SOT 


| One set of footbal 


SS cnoose etweer nev to i convert 
C He eg 29 fc ye point and run or sing it 
4 CC O 
‘ ” ocking afte fumble and on the 
() I ifferences nost of nback Of a punt 
couc ked the rule they were Will the coaches’ preferences make 
j \ C coaches want hemselves felt? Rogers’ questionnaire 
Keep f catch of ap fo ss conducted in the spring, just before 
C i ( na in ¢ ches didn’t the Canadian Football League changed 
Or hree Ame three rules (about blocking and forma 
in oC CF b ely n gam tions to nake them more like the 
te har t eleven and onl eight American. On ali three. a majority of 
( C ches kKed Three Canadian coaches had expressed a pref- 
\ ‘ I hree down erence for the American rule 
tt ( anted f Rogers himself. who'll be coaching in 
o Cana n ipT ed to a (hi o this vear and would like to 
ot in coacne ( r if o Canada as a coach. thinks 
{ substitution (which U.S. pro he games I} grow more alike, though 
tt se) and our rouge or single he points to some difficulties. Most U.S 
point hich 2 American coaches tadiums arent big enough for our 25 
would like to see in their game yard end zones. for instance. What 
\r ng the 23 differs nees be- Rogers AC ‘ a shorter 
ween 1 majority of all the end-zone than we have and a rule that 
coaches like the Amer:can rule best in savs if the ball is kicked over it. there 
2. These include the rules that allow, is no single point scored 
in the American game “That would keep some of the acct 
“ the men going downfield under a rate kicking that adds to the American 
punt to close in on the receiver. with- game.” he savs. “and the excitement of 
out giving him five vards ) Ouge too. Both games are so excit 
“ no or to go downfield on a pass ing now that we'd only have to work 
pla niess fh eligible receiver out a Tew compromises like that to have 
“ «a team that’s scored a touchdown to the best game in the world.” ~ 


PROFILE: How to make good fiddling backward 


fiddling contest in 


tar (which is fingered palm Fredericton and get 
down taught him a few chords and a iree trip to Wheeling. W.Va... home of 


Freddy st 1 picking away. He didn't Grand Old Opry. Then Don Messer 
lea t Mu plaving wrongly for two had McKenna as a guest star on TV 
hen | tIrred to to the he Mads with the C 
orthodox i, but foun McKenna likes listening to the radio 
xuard No one taught him the fiddle at where he picks up much of his material 
i}; | just i {1 scratching « nes ind voing to the races. because he likes 
I iy th a naturall et. He and his wife. also b 1. live 
Right « ng. McKenna _playe ler in Fredericton. She 
hoth ir 7 ts well enough to sit ir } learned to write while she was 
witb " locy jance band ind o ented does the bookkeeping and 
I ht on with a t ring cheque signing hile MceKeana KS 
While he was with it on some songs he’s composit Cur 
on the country fair circuit, he had to nt hes performing regularl on 
( idio and looking forward to 
| ! I ha ock of ¢ ppearances oF nte 
\ IV. Soon Ne going to 
} ood eno to — FRAN MACLEAN 


MOVIES: Clyde Gilmour 


Wild thing in the Village 


BREAKFAST AT TIFFANY’S: 
Audrey Hepburn has a 


custom- 
tailored role { 


as a skinny but allur- 
ing Manhattan 
herself as a wild thing. never to be 
trapped or Hardly any- 
body knows that she began life as 


playgirl who sees 
chained 


a Shoeless rube in a Texas village. 
a lot of fun in this 
adapted from the 
novel Iso help- 
vand are George Peppard 
man with scruples and 
Patricia Neal as his keepel 


There ts quite 
wacky comed\ 
Truman Capote 
fully on 


as a khepl 


FLAME iN THE STREETS: A 
sturdy English factory worker and 
union enthusiast (John Mills) with 
a firm belef in raciai tolerance 


ly finds his idealism cruelly 


sudden 
tested. His own daughter (Syvivia 
Syms) wants to marry a Negro and 
continue to reside in a town where 
prejudice against the blacks” is 
steadily approaching an explosion 
Brenda de 


girl's 


Banzie Overacts as the 
self-piiying mother but the 

film, a British effort. honestly ex- 
plores both sides of the color bar- 
rier and retrains from suggest- 
Ing any “answer” to the problem 
THE PIT AND THE PENDL- 
LUM: One of Fdgar Allan 
| horror. tales (pt blished in 
{into a Vin 

Weepel Most of 
nuch of the 


enough to 


Poe's 


cent Price creeper 
Ihe dialogue and 
corny 
resemble a burlesque of the orig 


form. as 


And these are worth 
Cail Me Genius 
La Dolce Vita 
The Greengage Summer 
The Guns of Navarone 
Summer and Smoke 


What the new CBC network could do to radio 


If present vows and intentions come to hould do f ts listeners. This is m 
pre 
contlict ock ‘n’ roll nd svn 
of netwe Tra sible the 
( ) W it prot 
| CB ! ‘ sery 
(B Do } 
ork 
f 


1 
{ ne 
Ca i } take 
Ihe CB 
cef stations o* the cor ned 
C BE the pris hours. “That's tar too ch.” says Mur 
tations ho will be . Bro enera inager of CFPI 
eluy car on, Or Mos her stations 
the Ww network ST pele ird he spon- 
» 
AS 


sors dollar agree \ particular cor 
plaint of the private owners S that some 
h network es Ox! 
Many of th ers would also lik 
oO Ss Be etwork shows nodert 
pres il n 
fe th butterfly collec 
ce o shor section 
rare ) can Spot ce 


no renees 

None of these differences go st 

on operators hel th Rona Frase 
he CBC vice-president in charge of 
corporate affairs, during the past few 


weeks. But, as Fraser explained at the 
ime. these were exploratory talks. end 
he Was “trying to avoid urgument 
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or “Coke” or ‘Coca-Cola’, both trade-marks mean the product of Coca-Cola Ltd., the world’s best-loved sparkling drink. 


...that special zing...a tangy new way as simple as...© pour Coca-Cola 


over ice, ® garnish with lemon, © sip to your taste’s content. Savor 
that zippicr Havor, enjoy that livelier lift. Coke refreshes you best! 


Regular or King Size 
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